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Official Call for the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that the next regular meeting of 

the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 

the Deaf will be held at the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 

The invitation was issued by Superintendent Howard M. 
Quigley at a meeting of the Conference held in conjunction 
with the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
at St. Augustine, Florida, June 16 to 20, 1947, and was ac- 
cepted by the members assembled there. 

Dates set for the meeting are Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, October 13, 14 and 15, 1948. 

Topics for consideration on the agenda should be sub- 
mitted to the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Conference at an early date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Sam B. Crate, President 
Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 


Ignatius Chairman 
Executive Committee 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE OF EX- 
ECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF: 


S MEMBERS of the Constitutional Revision Committee 

authorized at the last meeting of the Conference of 

Executives of the American Schools for the Deaf we are 
submitting herewith a draft of our proposed changes. 

Perhaps a few words of explanation are in order. We 
believe that the Conference should be the most effective 
organization in the country for furthering the welfare and 
education of the deaf. However, if it is to achieve its purpose 
we feel that two major changes are necessary in its con- 
stitution. First, we believe that the terms of officers and 
directors should be so fixed that many members may have 
a chance to serve in positions of responsibility and that the 
entire membership may be brought into full cooperation. 

Second, it seems desirable to us that the Conference should 
meet much more often than triennially. We do not believe 
that a successful program can be carried forward by an 
organization that meets only once in three years. Matters 
deferred from one meeting to the next would more than 
likely be forgotten in the intervening years. We have there- 
fore suggested annual meetings and believe that these can 
be arranged without any hardship since either the Conven- 
tion of Instructors of the Deaf or the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf meet every 
year. Perhaps the best plan for the Conference is to have 
a major meeting every other year and then to have a shorter 
meeting on the off year either in connection with the Con- 
vention or with the Association. 

We believe that these changes, together with other revi- 
sions which are suggested, will serve to make the Conference 
a more active and useful organization. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE CoNSTITUTIONAL REvIsION COMMITTEE 
R. ABERNATHY 
E. B. Boatngr, Chairman 
James H. GALLOWAY 
MarsHa.t Hester 
JoHN M. WALLACE 
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PRESENT CONSTITUTION 
CONFERENCE OF EXECU- 
TIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 

INCORPORATED 


Articte 1. NAME 


This organization shall be 
known as the Conference of the 
Executives of American Schools 
for'the Deaf, Incorporated. 


ARTICLE 2. OsJEcT 


The object of this organization 
shall be to promote the manage- 
ment and operation of schools 
for the deaf along the broadest 
and most efficient lines and to 
further and promote the general 
welfare of the deaf. 


ArticLe 3. MEMBERS 


Section 1. Active membership in 
this organization shall be limited 
to executive heads of schools for 
the deaf. 


Section 2. Associate membership, 
carrying only the right to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the 
organization, but not the right 
to vote, may be granted to prin- 
cipals of schools on recommenda- 
tion of the executive head of such 
schools. 


Section 3. Honorary membership 
may be conferred at any meeting 
of the organization by vote of 
the active members present, such 
membership to continue for the 
duration of the meeting, but not 
carrying the right to vote or the 
right to participate in the de- 
liberations except by invitation. 


Section 4. In order to qualify for 
active membership in this organi- 
zation executive heads of schools 
for the deaf shall pay into the 
treasury of the organization a 
triennial fee of $5.00. 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTION 
CONFERENCE OF EXECU- 
TIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
INCORPORATED 


ArticLE 1. NAME 


This organization shall be 
known as the Conference of the 
Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, Incorporated. 


Articte 2. Ossect 

The object of this organization 
shall be to promote the manage- 
ment and operation of schools 
for the deaf along the broadest 
and most efficient lines and to 
further and promote the general 
welfare of the deaf. 


ArTICLE 3. MEMBERS 


Section 1. Active membership in 
this organization shall be limited 
to executive heads of schools for 
the deaf. 


Section 2. Associate membership 
may be granted to principals of 
schools on recommendation of 
the executive head of such 
schools. 


Section 3. An associate member 
may participate in the delibera- 
tions of the meeting but may 
not vote unless representing his 
school in the absence of its execu- 
tive head. 


Section 4. Honorary membership 
may be conferred at any meeting 
of the organization by a majority 
vote of the active members pres- 
ent, such membership to continue 
until terminated by withdrawal 
or vote of the active members. 
Honorary members will not be 
required to pay dues and shall 
not have the right to vote. 


ArTIcLE 4. OFFICERS 
Section 1. The officers of the 
Conference shall be a president, 
a vice-president, a secretary and 
a treasurer, and six other active 
members of the Conference. 
These six members together with 
the president ex-officio shall con- 
stitute the Executive Committee. 


Section 2. At the first general 
meeting of the Conference after 
the adoption of this constitution 
there shall be elected by ballot 
a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary and one additional 
member to the incumbent Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The term of 
each of these six members shall 
be nine years, except as provided 
in Section 3. 


Section 3. At the second general 
meeting the membership of the 
Conference shall by ballot deter- 
mine which of the six elective 
members of the then existing Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall serve 
for the next nine, six and three 
years, respectively. Thereafter 


two members of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected trien- 
nially to fill vacancies. 
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Section 5, Active members shall 
pay dues as prescribed by the by- 
laws. Only members whose dues 
are paid shall have the right to 
vote. 


ARTICLE 4, OFFICERS 
Section 1. The officers of the 
Conference shall be a president, 
a vice-president, a secretary and 
a treasurer. The officers together 
with six active elected members 
shall constitute the Executive 
Committee. 


Section 2. Immediately after the 
adoption of this constitution 
there shall be elected by ballot 
a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary and a treasurer each 
for a term of three years. In addi- 
tion two other active members 
shall be elected to the Executive 
Committee for a term of three 
years to replace those present 
members whose terms expire in 
1948. 


Section 3. In 1949 two members 
shall be elected to the Executive 
Committee for a term of three 
years to replace those members 
of the present executive commit- 
tee whose terms would have ex- 
pired in 1951. In 1950 two mem- 
bers shall be elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for a term of 
three years to replace those mem- 
bers of the present executive 
committee whose term would 
have expired in 1954. Thereafter 
two members at large shall be 
elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee annually to serve for three 
year terms. 


Section 4. The President shall be 
chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Section 5. Officers may not suc- 
ceed themselves but may be 
elected to other offices, or to the 
same office after a lapse of one 
year. 


\ 
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ArtTIcLE 5. Duties oF OFFICERS 
AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. The duties of the offi- 
cers shall be such as are generally 
imposed by similar organizations, 
except as herein specifically pro- 
vided. 


Section 2. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall be charged with the 
management of the official organ 
of the Conference, known as the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Drar, 
and shall appoint its editor who 
shall be also ex-officio treasurer 
of the Conference. 


Section 3. The general manage- 
ment of the affairs of the organi- 
zation between meetings shall be 
in the hands of the standing 
Executive Committee, which 
shall elect its own chairman and 
other officers. The Executive 
Committee shall fill such vacan- 
cies among the officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee 
as may occur between regular 
sessions of the Conference, such 
appointees to serve until the next 
meeting of the Conference. The 
Executive Committee shall be 
governed by the provision of such 
by-laws as may be adopted by 
the Conference. 


Section 4. The standing Execu- 
tive Committee shall make a re- 
port of each meeting of the 
operation of the organization, in- 
cluding the receipt and disburse- 
ment of funds since the preced- 
Ing meeting. 
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ArticLeE 5. DuTIEs oF OFFICERS 
AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. President 

The President shall preside at 
the meetings of the Conference 
and of the Executive Committee 
and shall have general care and 
oversight of the affairs of the 
Conference subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 


Section 2. Vice-President. 

In the absence or disability of 
the President the Vice-President 
shall discharge the duties of 
President and in the absence or 
disability of both the Executive 
Committee may choose a mem- 
ber to serve as Presiding Officer. 


Section 3. Secretary. 

The Secretary shall keep the 
records of the meetings of the 
Conference and of the Executive 
Committee and shall be the cus- 
todian of the records and per- 
form such other secretarial duties 
as may be required by the affairs 
of the Conference. 


Section 4. Treasurer. 

The Treasurer shall collect all 
dues and assessments and shall 
have custody of the funds and 
securities of the Conference un- 
der control of the Executive 
Committee. He shall keep proper 
books and accounts of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the 
moneys of the Conference and 
the funds and securities of the 
Conference and shall report as 
to the financial condition of the 
Conference at each annual meet- 
ing or as often as requested by 
the Executive Committee. 

The Treasurer shall pay out 
the money of the Conference 
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Section 5. All officers must be 
active members of the Confer- 
ence. 


Articte 6. MEETINGS 
Section 1. Regular meetings of 
the Conference shall be held tri- 
ennially on call by the Execu- 
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only in accordance with the regu- 
lations or instructions of the 
Executive Committee and invest 
surplus funds subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Section 5. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall have charge of the 
affairs of the Conference between 
meetings. 

The Executive Committee 
shall be governed by such by- 
laws as are adopted by the Con- 
ference and shall submit a re- 
port of its activities at each 
annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence. 


Section 6. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall be charged with the 
management of the official organ 
of the Conference known as the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
and shall elect its editor, who 
shall also have full charge of the 
financial affairs of the publica- 
tion. The editor shall serve for a 
term of three years and may be 
re-elected at the discretion of the 
Executive Committee. 


Section 7. Meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may be called 
by the President or upon the 
request of four members of the 
committee. Written notice of 
such meetings shall be given 
thirty days in advance. Where a 
quorum of the Committee can- 
not be obtained a written poll 
of the members may be substi- 
tuted. 


Section 8. A quorum of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall consist 
of five members of the Com- 
mittee. 


Section 9. All officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Commit- 
tee must be active members of 
the Conference. 


ArTIcLE 6. MEETINGS 


Section 1. Regular meetings of 
the Conference shall be held an- 
nually at a time and place des- 
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tive Committee. Special meet- 
ings, when considered necessary, 
may also be called at the discre- 
tion of the standing Executive 
Committee. The date, place and 
programs of all meetings shall be 
determined by the standing Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Section 2. Notices of all meet- 
ings of the Conference shall be 
given through the official organ 
of the Conference. 


Section 3. No business of the 
Conference shall be transacted at 
any meeting that does not have 
at least 25 active members pres- 
ent, this number constituting a 
quorum. 


ArticteE 7. AMENDMENTS 
Section 1. This constitution may 
be amended by the affirmative 
vote of at least three-fourths of 
the active members present at 
any regularly called meeting, at 
which at least forty active mem- 
bers are present, provided six 
months’ notice of meeting with 
publication of proposed amend- 
ment shall appear in the official 
organ of the Conference. 


ArticLe 8. Bequests 
Section 1. Devises and bequests 
may be worded as follows: “I 
give, devise and bequeath to the 
Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, 
Incorporated, for the promotion 
of the cause of the education and 
welfare of the deaf, in such man- 
ner as the standing Executive 
Committee thereof may direct,” 
etc., and if there be any condi- 
tions, add, “subject only to the 
following conditions, to wit:—.” 


By-Laws 


1. Membership 
A—Membership in the Confer- 
ence of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf, Incor- 
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ignated by the Conference in 
session or by the Executive Com- 
mittee. Notice of all meetings 
must appear in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DzaF at least six- 
ty days in advance of the meet- 
ings or sent in writing to each 
member sixty days in advance 
of the meetings. 


Section 2. The program of each 
meeting shall be prepared by a 
Program Committee designated 
by the President and approved 
by the Executive Committee. 


Section 3. A quorum shall con- 
sist of twenty active members of 
the Conference. 


ARTICLE 7. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This constitution may 
be amended by the affirmative 
vote of at least three-fourths of 
the active members present at 
any regularly called meeting, at 
which at least forty active mem- 
bers are present, provided six 
months’ notice of meeting with 
publication of proposed amend- 
ment shall appear in the official 
organ of the Conference. 


ARTICLE 8. BEQuEsTS 
Section 1. The Executive Com- 
mittee is authorized to accept at 
its discretion gifts and bequests 
in behalf of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf. 


By-Laws 


1. Membership 


A—Membership in the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, Incorpor- 
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porated, shall be considered from 
the standpoint of the school 
rather than the individual. A 
school shall be eligible to repre- 
sentation during the period for 
which dues have been paid. 


An Executive automatically re- 
linquishes his Conference mem- 
bership as representative for a 
school, upon the termination of 
his official duties. 


B—At each regular meeting the 
Secretary shall cause to be posted 
in a conspicuous place, a list 
bearing the names of all Execu- 
tives qualified to participate as 
active members in the meetings. 


C—Votes by proxy shall not be 
valid. 


D—The acting head may repre- 
sent a school in the event of a 
vacancy in the position. 


2. Officers & Committees 
A—Only members in good stand- 
ing shall be eligible to election 
or appointment on committees or 
to hold office. Vacancies shall be 
declared in the event that an 
irregularity in this respect shall 
be noted. 


B—Nominations for the various 
offices shall be made from the 
floor at the designated period set 
for the election of officers. In the 
event of there being more than 
one nominee, the member. re- 
ceiving a majority of the votes 
shall be declared elected. In case 
no majority is recorded on the 
first ballot, a second ballot shall 
be provided on which only the 
names of the two having the 
largest number of votes shall ap- 
pear. In case of a tie vote for 
first or second place on the bal- 
lot, the names of all candidates 
involved in such tie shall be in- 
cluded. Subsequent ballots are to 
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ated, shall be considered that of 
the school rather than the indi- 
vidual. A school shall be eligible 
to representation during the pe- 
riod for which dues have been 
paid. 


An Executive automatically re- 
linquishes his Conference mem- 
bership as representative for a 
school upon the termination of 
his official duties. 


B—At each regular meeting the 
Secretary shall cause to be posted 
in a conspicuous place, a list 
bearing the names of all Execu- 
tives qualified as active members 
in the meeting. 


C—To qualify for membership a 
school must be recommended to 
the Conference by the Executive 
Committee and approved by the 
Conference in regular meeting. 


D—Annual dues shall be $5.00 or 
such amount as is recommended 
by the Executive Committee and 
approved by the Conference. 


2. Officers & Committees 


A—Only members in good stand- 
ing shall be eligible to election or 
appointment on committees or to 
hold office. Vacancies shall be 
declared in the event that an 
irregularity in this respect shall 
be noted. 


B—Nominations for the various 
offices shall be made from the 
floor at the designated period set 
for the election of officers. In the 
event of there being more than 
one nominee, written ballots shall 
be cast and the member re- 
ceiving a majority of the votes 
shall be declared elected. In case 
no majority is recorded on the 
first ballot, a second ballot shall 
be provided on which only the 
names of the two having the 
largest number of votes shall ap- 
pear. In case of a tie vote for 
first or second place on the bal- 
lot, the names of all candidates 
involved in such tie shall be in- 


be governed by similar regulation 
if necessary. 


C—The power of general man- 
agement of the Conference be- 
tween meetings, granted to the 
Executive Committee in the 
Constitution, shall include the 
acceptance of bequests, the initi- 
ation of research, and other pro- 
fessional activities in which the 
welfare of the deaf is involved. 


D—The Executive Committee 
may at any meeting recommend 
additional schools whose execu- 
tive heads shall be eligible for 
active membership. 


E—The Secretary of the Confer- 
ence at each meeting shall pre- 
pare a list of eligible associate 
members and another list of hon- 
orary members to be submitted 
for the approval of the Confer- 
ence at that meeting. 


F—The Secretary of the Confer- 
ence shall as soon as possible af- 
ter the choice of the Executive 
Committee take a poll of its 
membership to determine the 
choice of chairman. 


3. Recording of Minutes 
The Secretary in conjunction 
with the editor of the official or- 
gan of the Conference shall be 
responsible for securing minutes 
of the various sessions and shall 
arrange for an adequate report 
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cluded. Subsequent ballots are to 
be governed by similar regula- 
tion if necessary. 


C—The power of general man- 
agement of the Conference be- 
tween meetings, granted to the 
Executive Committee in the 
Constitution, shall include the in- 
itiation of research and other 
professional activities in which 
the welfare of the deaf is in- 
volved. 


D—The Secretary of the Confer- 
ence at each meeting shall pre- 
pare a list of eligible associate 
members and another list of hon- 
orary members to be submitted 
for the approval of the Confer- 
ence at that meeting. 


E—Committees: 

The following committees shall 
be elected by the Executive 
Committee: 

1. Committee on Teacher 

Training and Certification. 
. Committee on Research. 

. Committee on Publicity. 
. Committee on Membership. 
. Committee on Endowments. 
. Committee on Resolutions. 
. Committee on Programs. 

Committees shall consist of not 
less than three nor more than 
five members, and shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, subject 
to the approval of the Executive 
Committee. The chairman of 
each committee shall be desig- 
nated by the President. 


Co 


3. Recording of Minutes 
The Secretary in conjunction 
with the editor of the official or- 
gan of the Conference shall be 
responsible for securing minutes 
of the various sessions and shall 
arrange for an adequate report 
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of such proceedings to be printed 
in the above named official organ. 


4, Funds 


Funds shall be invested by the 
Treasurer with the consent and 
approval of the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and the 
President of the Conference. 
Transfers of investments shall 
also be made by the Treasurer 
with the approval of the Chair- 
man of the Executive Commit- 
tee and the President. 


5. Audit 

The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee shall provide for an 
annual audit of the Treasurer’s 
account. Such audit shall be 
made by a certified public ac- 
countant who shall present his 
findings to said Chairman. 


6. Official Seal 


The seal of the organization shall 
be permanently retained in the 
offices of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Conference. 


7. Procedure of Meeting 
The Executive Committe shall 
prepare the program for each 
session of the Conference. Rob- 
erts’ Rules of Order shall govern 
all proceedings not herein pro- 
vided for. 


8. Amendments to By-Laws 
The By-Laws may be amended 
in accordance with regulations 
governing amendments to the 
Constitution. 


9. By-Laws Become Effective 
These By-Laws shall become ef- 
fective immediately upon their 
adoption. 
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of such proceedings to be printed 
in the above named official or- 
gan. 


4. Audit 

The Executive Committee shall 
provide for an annual audit of 
the Treasurer’s accounts and of 
the accounts of the Editor of the 
ANNALS. Such audit shall be made 
by certified public accountants 
and reported to the Conference 
at its next regular meeting. 


5. Official Seal 
The seal of the organization shall 
be permanently retained in the 
offices of the Secretary of the 
Conference. 


6. Procedure of Meeting 
Roberts’ Rules of Order shall 
govern all proceedings not herein 
provided for. 


7. Amendments to By-Laws 
The By-Laws may be amended 
by a majority vote at any regu- 
lar meeting providing the pres- 
entation of the change has been 
approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


8. By-Laws Become Effective 
These By-Laws shall become ef- 
fective immediately upon their 
adoption. 
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Annual Meeting 
North Central Conference of Schools 
for the Deaf 


J. A. Raney, M.A. 
Superintendent, Indiana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TS annual North Central Conference of Schools for the 

Deaf met in Jacksonville, Illinois, October 30, 31, No- 
vember 1 with the following school representatives in at- 
tendance: Superintendent D. T. Cloud and Assistant 
Superintendent Moore Stelle of the host school, Superin- 
tendent J. A. Raney and Principal Charles G. Rawlings of 
Indiana, Superintendent Lloyd Berg of Iowa, Principal Ed- 
ward Reay of Kansas, Superintendent Howard M. Quigley 
of Minnesota, Superintendent J. A. Jackson of Nebraska, 
Superintendent Arthur Myklebust of South Dakota, Super- 
intendent Carl Smith of North Dakota, Superintendent 
William Milligan of Wisconsin and Principal John Grace 
of the Gallaudet Day School of St. Louis. The only school 
of the group not officially represented was the Missouri 
School. 

Superintendent Cloud of the host school was chairman of 
the Conference and is to be commended for the excellent 
agenda prepared ahead of the meeting and for his able direc- 
tion of the entire Conference. The agenda was made up of 
some sixteen definite and pertinent topics of general interest 
to the administration of our special field of work in our 
schools and of the country. These topics were divided into 
four well organized sessions attended by all those of the 
Conference and the discussions were lively, and some definite 
steps were taken by the Conference for organized study 
between now and the next meeting of some of the major 
problems, committees were appointed and assigned and re- 
ports of needed data and findings are to be brought in at that 
time and presented for the thought and guidance of all con- 
cerned in formulating their future programs and approach 
to some of these challenging problems in our special field of 
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Education. The agenda for the Conference was as follows: 


Ist Session 
Thursday 7:30 p.M.-10:00 P.M. 
An analysis of the Illinois Plan for the education of children under 
five years of age. 
The Vocational education program of the future. 
What programs do schools for the deaf provide for the aphasic and 
the spastic deaf child? 
A program for training Teachers: Academic, Vocational and Physi- 
cal Education, also, cottage parents. 
A discussion as to the possibility of working out a uniform grading 
system in the schools of our Conference to facilitate the placing 
of those children who transfer from one school to another. 


2nd Session 
Friday 8:30 a.M.-9:30 A.M. 
The matter of the relationship with speech correctionists and our 
schools for the deaf. 
The shortage of teachers. 
9:30 a.M.-11:30 a.m. Assembly program and classroom and shops 
visitation. 
12:00 Noon—Rotary Luncheon with Superintendent Quigley as 
guest speaker. 


8rd Session 
Friday 2:00 p.M.-9:30 P.M. 

Committee appointments of members of Conference for work on 
problems between meetings. 

The declining population in residential schools for the deaf. 

How can we speed up the academic and vocational class tempo in 
our schools? 

An analysis of the Illinois Plan for instruction of mothers of pre- 
school deaf children. 

What is your reaction to the proposal that Gallaudet’s entrance 
requirements be lowered for some in order to give additional 
training to a larger group of deaf children in a qualified course 
of study? 

6:00 p.m. Dinner at the home of Superintendent and Mrs. Cloud. 

8:00 p.m. Stunt Night—School Auditorium. 


4th Session 
Saturday 8:30 a.M.-10:30 a.m. 


What disposition does your State make for the training and care 
of the feeble minded deaf and the deaf-blind? 

A discussion as to the feasibility of setting up sectional teachers’ 
conference during the odd years when there is no national con- 
ference. 

What materials are used in supplementing the religious training of 
the pupils? Is outside assistance used in Sunday School work in 
the schools? If so, to what extent? 

Teachers’ employment—length of contract. 


Two specific study committees were designated and asked 
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to report their findings and recommendations to the next 
Conference Meetings, namely, Superintendent Berg was 
named to work with Superintendents Cloud and Quigley to 
designate or point out the responsibility of the residential 
school to the families of the pre-school child and Principal 
John Grace was named to head a study committee of his 
own selection from the Conference to study, prepare and 
present a suggested practical program for the slow-learning 
child in our several residential schools. Principal Grace asked 
Superintendent Berg to assist him with the committee and 
the study. Both areas involved in these two problems are of 
vast importance in our special fields and the studies and 
proposals will be of much benefit when presented for dis- 
cussion at our next Conference Meeting. 

By consent it was suggested that the Secretary of the 
Conference prepare and send to each of the member school 
Heads a survey form to ascertain the views of staff members 
toward the feasibility of holding a sectional Teachers’ Con- 
ference during the odd years when there is no National Con- 
ference for Teachers. When the data has been collected and 
provided all schools concerned, final adoption or rejection 
will be determined by Heads of the schools in the Con- 
ference. 

It was decided that the next Conference Meeting will be 
held with the Indiana School as the host school. Should the 
Executive Conference decide to hold their next regular meet- 
ing in the fall of 1948, the North Central Conference would 
automatically designate the fall of 1949 for its next regular 
meeting. However, should the Executive Conference not 
meet in the fall of 1948, our next regular meeting would 
then be held in the fall of 1948. 

By a majority expression of those attending the Con- 
ference, it was felt that our schools and programs should 
work in harmony with the mechanics of the Federal and 
State Programs having to do with Vocational Rehabilitation 
in so far as they more ably supplement our training and 
placement program for the greater number of our finishing 
students. 
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A comparative picture relating to Teachers, salaries, main- 
tenance allowances, and uniform grading systems for our 
member schools was ascertained to the mutual benefit of all 
conc 2rned. 

It was the unanimous expression of all attending that 
meetings like this provided the greatest help of all meetings 
now provided and with research of vital problems and ques- 
tions instituted, it is felt that even greater worth and 
benefit will naturally result or follow with succeeding meet- 
ings. 
The Conference was well organized, the agenda was filled 
completely with vital and interesting topics for discussion, 
the only question involved was enough time for greater 
discussion, Superintendent Cloud and Mrs. Cloud and every 
member of his gracious and efficient staff made our visit 
and our Conference outstanding. On behalf of the entire 
group attending, may I extend to Superintendent and Mrs. 
Cloud our warm appreciation for the lovely dinner given 
us Friday evening and our sincere pleasure of being in their 
fine home. Nothing was overlooked to make our stay a most 
happy and profitable one from the time we arrived until we 
left and all of us found an abundance of personal and human 
understanding throughout the fine work and program being 
demonstrated in the Illinois School—much that we brought 
away and will help us do a better job in our own school in 
the future. 
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The Psychological Service Program of 
the Lexington School for the Deaf 


Epna Simon Levine,* M.A. 
Psychologist, Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N.Y. 


AS worKErs in the field of the deaf well know, schools for 

deaf children, and particularly the residential schools, 
are called upon to assume a vital educational responsibility ; 
for the deaf child as no other child is a singularly unique 
reflection of the educational influences brought to bear upon 
him. In fact, in the opinion of the writer, it is in the area of 
the deaf above all others that the effects of education stand 
out so vividly as a most powerful influence in the molding 
of human behavior. 

And yet, educators of the deaf have long been struggling 
with this giant task single-handed as it were. For, whereas 
educational programs in schools for the physically normal 
are reinforced all along the line by access to psychological 
and guidance services, schools for the deaf have been forced 
to rely almost entirely upon their own resources in attaining 
their objectives. This is so chiefly because average psycho- 


* Edna Simon Levine received her BS. from New York University 
in 1934 and her M.A. in Clinical Psychology from the same Univer- 
sity in 1939. During this period, her psychological work was con- 
ducted in the New York City schools, mental hygiene clinics and 
psychiatric hospitals. It was in 1940, while assisting Dr. Rudolf Pint- 
ner in a research project at Teachers College, Columbia University, 


-that Mrs. Levine was first introduced to the field of the deaf and 


decided to concentrate her psychological activities in this area. She 
enrolled for post-graduate training at Teachers College and also for 
the teacher-training course at the Lexington School for the Deaf. 
At the completion of this course, she taught classes at the Lexington 
School for two years before undertaking to organize and carry out a 
program of Psychological Services for the pupils of this school. At 
present, Mrs. Levine is serving the Lexington School in the capacity 
of Consultant Psychologist while working toward her Ph.D. degree 
at New York University. She is also extending her psychological ac- 
tivities among the adult deaf and is engaged in a number of research 
projects. Mrs. Levine has taught in the Department of Psychology 
at Hunter College, New York City and has given special lectures 
on the deaf at Teachers College and New York University. She is 
a member of the American Psychological Association and has been 
honored by membership in Phi Beta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and 
Pi Lambda Theta. 
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logical services find themselves ill-equipped to understand 
the special problems and particular needs of the deaf and 
are consequently reluctant to extend their services to deaf 
children. 

However, this situation should not be considered to pre- 
sent sufficient reason for depriving schools for the deaf of 
those services which psychology has to offer. The Lexington 
School, for example, responded to the challenge by appoint- 
ing a psychologist to its staff for the express purpose of 
planning a program of services to aid in the guidance and 
adjustment of its pupils. The psychologist appointed is one 
who entered the field of the deaf with an already recognized 
background of experiences in psychological work with the 
hearing; who then took the teacher-training course at the 
Lexington School and taught the deaf for two years before 
undertaking to organize this program. She was thus uniquely 
prepared to evaluate the behavior, achievements and capaci- 
ties of the deaf child; to appreciate his particular problems 
and needs; and to estimate the assets and limitations of the 
school itself in fostering this entirely novel enterprise. 

The program organized by this worker has been in opera- 
tion for over three years now. The experiences encountered 
would indicate that all schools for the deaf can meet on one 
common ground at least—and that is on the ground of 
problems in common. That psychology has the answers to 
many of these problems is receiving increased recognition 
in the field of the deaf. This is strikingly demonstrated by 
the ever growing numbers of requests directed to the Lex- 
ington School for information concerning its psychological 
program. It is the purpose of this paper to present a pre- 
liminary report of the program-organization; to discuss the 
various psychological methods and techniques used; and to 
indicate their applicability to other schools for the deaf. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PROGRAM 


The general objectives about which the psychological pro- 
gram was established were: to aid the school staff in ascer- 
taining a student’s capacities, aptitudes and individual 
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needs; and to help the student develop his aptitudes most 
effectively, enlarge his interests most advantageously and 
meet his needs most constructively. The evolution of the 
program arose through observations by the psychologist and 
discussions with the school staff concerning the most press- 
ing needs of both school and pupils which a psychological 
service program could satisfy. At the present time, these 
general objectives are being achieved through three specific 
approaches, namely: (1) Educational Classification (2) Psy- 
chological Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior Problems 
(3) Group Guidance. 


EDUCATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


The request for a system whereby more homogeneous class 
groups could be obtained was among the first to be con- 
sidered in the newly organized service. Class placement is 
a particularly challenging problem in schools for the deaf. 
This is primarily so because of the many factors concerned 
in such placement which defy casual observation and sub- 
jective opinion and which yet possess critical educational 
values. It is frequently difficult for even the most experienced 
educator to guage a pupil’s potentialities, assets and limita- 
tions in deciding the class group from which he may derive 
maximum educational benefit. Grade placement of the new 
pupil can be even more vexatious. 

In discussions with the school staff, it was agreed that the 
best procedure toward solving this problem would be one 
whereby objective and valid information could be obtained 
for each pupil concerning those factors most important in 
deciding class placement, namely: Mental capacity, subject 
achievement and type and amount of hearing loss. Other 
factors which might influence judgement in certain indi- 
vidual cases, particularly behavioral deviations, would be 
discussed in staff conference. 

Thus, a testing program was organized, the core of which 
was composed of objective psychological tests chosen after 
intensive investigation of available materials; and the whole 
being subjected to whatever modifications had to be con- 
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sidered in the light of the psychologist’s clinical experiences. 
The following are the tests used at present for obtaining the 
data necessary for educational classification: 


I. Intelligence Tests 


A. Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests (verbal tasks omitted) : 
Used for ages about 2% through 4 years 

B. Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude for Young Deaf Chil- 
dren: Used for ages about 5 through 7 years 

C. Pintner-Paterson Performance Scale: Used for ages about 8 
through 12 years 

D. Wechsler-Bellevue Performance Scale: Used for ages above 
12 years 

(As may be seen from the above outline, the intelligence tests 

used are all individual tests which may be administered by the 

examiner and performed by the subject without the use of 

language. The age levels indicated are naturally elastic, modifica- 

tions being made in individual cases when necessary.) 

E. The Goodenough “Draw-A-Man” Test and the Porteus Maze 
Test also used occasionally to obtain supplementary data 

II. General Achievement Tests 


A. American School Achievement Tests 
‘B. National Achievement Tests—Municipal Battery 
C. Stanford Achievement Tests 


III. Special Achievement Tests 


A. Gates Reading Tests 
B. National Achievement Tests in special subjects 
C. Sangren-Woody Instructional Tests in Reading 


IV. Hearing Tests 
A. 6B Western Electric Audiometer used with pupils old enough 


to give valid response 

B. Toy Tests (after Ewing Toy Tests) used with those children 

too young to be tested by the audiometer 
As mentioned previously, the psychological tests included 
in the above battery have been chosen after considerable 
investigation of available materials. They serve their pur- 
poses best when common sense and considerable clinical 
experience are used to reinforce the interpretation of their 
findings. They should not be used for diagnostic purposes by 
examiners unfamiliar with the deaf. It must be pointed out 
that only one of these tests—the Nebraska Test—has been 
standardized upon deaf children. The psychologist in the 
field of the deaf could wish for many more intelligence tests 
standardized upon the deaf which would cover age levels 
from the nursery through adulthood and which would in- 
clude many more tasks for the probing of many more aspects 
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of intelligence. Achievement tests standardized upon deaf 
pupils are sorely needed. Tests for exploring the personality 
of the deaf would have unique value to the psychologist. 
However, if an examiner in the field of the deaf realizes the 
modifications necessary in the use and interpretation of 
available testing materials, such materials can be used 
successfully to perform many important functions. 

At the Lexington School, an individual intelligence test 
score is obtained for each pupil. By means of the Merrill- 
Palmer Scale it has been found possible to test children as 
young as 214 years of age with great success. The other 
intelligence tests mentioned above are used for age groups 
as indicated. Audiometric tests are administered as soon 
as the pupil is able to respond to audiometric sound stimuli 
with some degree of validity—usually at about the age of 
5 or 6 years. Audiograms are secured for each pupil every 
year. General achievement tests are administered yearly to 
pupils of intermediate grade level and above. The Gates 
Reading Tests are used with primary grades at the option 
of the teacher. The teachers may administer other special 
subject achievement tests if the need is indicated. 

The results of these various tests are recorded on each 
pupil’s cumulative record card and are also included in the 
class lists distributed to the teachers at the beginning of 
the school year. An effort is made in compiling these class 
lists to group those children together whose capacities and 
abilities as indicated by the test results lie within as narrow 
a range as possible for the particular chronological levels 
concerned. 

Thus, at the beginning of each school year, every teacher 
is in possession of certain basic facts about which she will 
plan her teaching program. First, she knows the innate 
mental capacity of each one of her group. This will indicate 
to her the possible extent and rate of learning which she may 
expect of the individual pupils. Further, the results of the 
achievement tests will point out their actual levels of attain- 
ment in the various school subjects. Particular subject dis- 
abilities will be revealed as well and will give the teacher 
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insight into the special tutoring needs of particular students. 
The audiograms provide the teacher with information con- 
cerning the amount of aural education from which the class 
group as well as the individual pupils within the group may 
derive greatest benefit. 

It is the teacher’s task to use this information and her 
teaching skills in such a way that each pupil will ultimately 
achieve the maximum possible within the limits of his native 
mental endowment. A teacher can scarcely be expected to 
attain this goal without certain basic knowledge of the pupil 
material with whom she is working. A class group of “un- 
knowns” will certainly multiply her difficulties; similarly, 
a class group of “knowns” of widely divergent abilities and 
capacities will soon exhaust her energies. 

As a result of this systematized and objective approach 
to pupil grouping it has been found that teaching takes on 
greater satisfactions; there is less waste of teacher energy; 
more adequate provision can be made for those individual 
differences that exist among the pupils of a class group; 
and there is less waste of intellectual resources on the part 
of the student. 


PsycHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


It must be emphasized, however, that no plan of class 
grouping or sectioning has yet been devised—nor ever will 
be—which will eliminate the individual differences and prob- 
lems that exist among the pupil populations of every school. 
Accordingly, “What to do about behavior problems?” was 
the next challenge given to the new program. This common 
plaint of educators in all schools actually necessitates two 
psychological steps. The first is diagnosis of the problem 
behavior; the second, therapy and guidance. 

Psychological diagnosis in the field of the deaf is no differ-_ 
ent from such diagnosis in any other field. In order to 
determine as exactly as possible the causes and significance 
of a behavioral disturbance, which is the purpose of the 
diagnostic procedure, the same psychological tools and 
techniques are used. These are: observation, analysis, 
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measurement, the interview and the case history. The whole 
must, however, be generously tempered with clinical experi- 
ence with hearing children as well as with specialized 
clinical experience in the area of the deaf in order to evaluate 
the problems properly and be aware of their significant 
features. 

Naturally, not every problem referred to the psychologist 
is a diagnostic challenge. By and large, the majority of such 
cases have presented relatively superficial problems in which 
the dynamics are quite apparent and the correction of the 
difficulty a comparatively simple procedure. However, in 
those instances of long-standing difficulty, of marked per- 
sonality and behavioral deviation and of unusual diagnostic 
challenge, a procedure of investigation was evolved which 
has proved to be of invaluable assistance to the school, to 
the pupil and ultimately to the family of the pupil. This 
procedure is as follows: 


1. Referral: Teachers are asked to refer pupils to the psychologist 
if they feel the child needs guidance and help. A special short form 
is provided for this so that the teacher may note the nature of the 
problem and other relevant facts. This referral form is then passed 
on to the department heads so that they may be kept informed of 
the problem and may add additional information or comments. It is 
then passed on to the psychologist. 

Counsellors are asked to make their referrals through the supervis- 
ing counsellor also by means of the special forms. 

Department heads, supervising counsellor, social worker make their 
referrals directly to the psychologist using special forms for the 
purpose. 

Parents and pupils may arrange for an appointment directly with 
the psychologist. 

2. Assembling the Data: 

Preliminary: Observations of the referred pupil are made by the 
psychologist within the classroom and at play. All the school and 
health records relating to the pupil are carefully read and relevant 
points noted. 

Test Record: A complete test record is next obtained for the pur- 
pose of securing information relating to the pupil’s mental capacity, 
school achievement, hearing loss, subject disabilities. During the 
course of testing, initial rapport is made with the child. 

Interview: Additional information concerning the problem is ob- 
tained through a series of interviews with the pupil. In the cases of 
the young referrals, play techniques have been used with considerable 
success. 

Interviews with parents and referrents are arranged in order to 
round out the picture. Information concerning the child’s develop- 
ment, background, parent-child relationship, etc. are obtained as well 
as other data that may be required. 

Other Data: Additional data is obtained from other schools, agen- 
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cies, etc. that have had previous contact with the pupil. This in- 
formation is obtained routinely by the social worker. The social 
worker arranges for whatever medical or neuro-psychiatric examina- 
tions may be considered necessary by the psychologist. 

3. Analysis of Case History: A report is then prepared by the 
psychologist based upon the assembled data. The psychologist’s 
analysis and recommendations are included in this report which is 
then presented before the Mental Hygiene Committee of the school. 

4, Recommendations: The Mental Hygiene Committee is headed 
by the school superintendent and includes all department heads, the 
social worker and the psychologist. The case is reviewed before this 
committee by the psychologist who interprets the problem in the 
light of the assembled data and who then presents summary and 
recommendations for therapy and special guidance. 

Discussion is held and provision made for carrying out the agreed 
recommendations. 

5. Follow-up: A follow-up record is kept by the referrent. Short 
follow-up forms are given to those involved in carrying out the 
recommendations. The teacher is given a brief summary of the case 
and recommendations. She is also given a follow-up form. The an- 
notated forms are submitted to the psychologist at regular intervals. 
Additional conferences are arranged as required. 


The following cases have been chosen to illustrate the 
way in which problem behavior of deaf children may be 
investigated and corrected through a school service. The 
first is a particularly timely one since it points out how 
necessary parent guidance may be in the treatment of the 
“problem child.” 


Case 1. So far as the school was concerned, the subject of this case, 
Mary S., aged 7, apparently presented no problem at the time of 
her referral to the psychologist. In fact, it came as a distinct sur- 
prise when Mary’s mother, Mrs. §., visited the psychologist in tears 
to seek help in managing her child. Mrs. S. told of a violent temper 
and of blind rages during which Mary struck about her wildly, not 
caring whom she beat nor where she was at the time. In addition, 
Mary seemed bent upon defying her mother in every way possible. 
She made a fuss over carrying out the simplest suggestion. Her daily 
routine was a shambles for she refused to eat when she should, go to 
bed on time, observe habits of personal cleanliness, etc. Mrs. S. 
claimed to be at the point of complete nervous prostration. She had 
tried every corrective measure she could think of even to corporal 
punishment but nothing had helped. As a last resort, she had sought 
out the psychologist for help. 

Observations of Mary by the psychologist throughout the school 
day showed her to be a sweet-looking child, well-behaved and at- 
tentive in class. She got along passively well with both teacher and 
classmates; for she tended to be rather submissive in her social con- 
tacts with the other children and quiet in the classroom. 

The test record revealed an average I.Q. and a slight deficiency 
in reading achievement. The audiogram indicated profound hearing 
non Speech and lipreading were both poor. Class placement was 
rig. 

Additional data were obtained through a series of interviews with 
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the teacher, counsellor, Mary’s mother and father. Neither teacher 
nor counsellor had any complaints to report. Mrs. S., however, 
provided the significant clues in the interpretation of Mary’s behavior. 
As the interviews progressed, it became apparent that the relation- 
ship between Mary and her mother constituted a daily struggle to 
see whose will would be dominant. It also became evident that 
Mrs. S. was extremely hypersensitive about Mary’s deafness. She 
rebelled against accepting it and, in fact, would not even use the 
word “deaf.” Instead she would say “a little hard of hearing.” She 
gradually came to dwell more and more upon Mary’s deafness in her 
talks with the psychologist. She became more open in her resentment 
and complained bitterly that “children no better than Mary” had 
perfect hearing. She kept demanding to know what she had done to 
deserve such punishment. It became apparent that Mrs. S. took 
every real or imagined hurt that Mary may have sustained as a 
personal grievance and was pained for Mary and even more pained 
for herself. She continually watched the child in all her play activi- 
ties and hovered about ready to intercede for her and champion her. 
The emotional ties that bound mother to child were obviously 
strangling both. 

Mr. S., Mary’s father, on a confidential visit to the psychologist 
confessed that he was more worried about his wife than he was about 
the child although he verified Mrs. S.’s description of Mary’s be- 
havior. Fortunately, he possessed sufficient understanding, stability 
and sincerity to act as buffer in the over-tense home situation. Mary 
adored him. But, unfortunately, he held two jobs and was just not 
home enough to make his influence felt. However, he could be relied 
upon to help carry out the psychologist’s suggestions in his calm, 
sensible way. 

Corrective treatment had thus to be planned for both Mary and 
her mother. For the mother, the therapeutic aims were: 1) to re- 
adjust her sense of maternal responsibilities by giving her insight 
into the growing child’s need for independent self-expression 2) to 
point out the undesirable features of her over-solicitude in the 
development of her child 3) to readjust her attitudes toward deafness 
through contact with other mothers of deaf children, through attend- 
ing the school’s Child Study meetings and special lectures for mothers 
of deaf children, through making regular classroom visits on the 
specified days, etc. 4) to stress the constructive aspects of her posi- 
tion as wife and mother 5) to look hopefully ahead rather than 
regretfully back. 

For Mary, the therapeutic aims were: 1) to point out the con- 
tinuity of behavior between home and school and to indicate that 
the school is just as interested in her behavior at home as at school 
2) to re-establish the basic daily routine 3) to indicate the kind of 
behavior expected of a “big girl” in every situation 4) to demonstrate 
that socially desirable behavior produces even greater emotional 
satisfactions than misbehaving. 

Discussions were held with the mother twice a week in the be- 
ginning. Mary was interviewed alone several times and a star chart 
was made for her and explained to her during one of these inter- 
views. This chart was to be used at home, her mother giving her a 
star for performing those activities against ‘which she had previously 
rebelled: Eating on time, behaving in the train, going to bed on 
time, brushing her teeth, ete. At the end of each week, the chart 
was submitted to the psychologist who would then discuss the week’s 
behavior report with the child. 
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Other disciplinary measures were instituted to replace spankings 
and Mary was treated instead to healthy doses of coolness by both 
parents when she misbehaved instead of her usual place in the 
center of the emotional stage. 

In a little over two months, the program succeeded beyond the 
mother’s fondest hopes. She herself felt better than she had in 
years. She was gay, happy and animated. Mary’s behavior had 
improved so much that the star chart had no longer to be used. 
The desirable behavior had already become a habit-pattern. Even 
her school work showed considerable progress. 

Mrs. S. still comes to visit the psychologist to discuss future plans 
and her reactions in general. She has indeed made enormous strides 
but there still exists a lurking unwillingness to accept Mary’s deaf- 
ness. However, she is a far different person from the unhappy, 
bewildered and despondent woman who first came to seek help 
from the psychologist. 


The second case has been chosen to illustrate the relation- 
ship between class placement and problem behavior and the 
usefulness of objective psychological techniques in revealing 
the dynamics of cause and effect. 


Case 2. Clara B., aged 12 years 5 months, was referred to the psy- 
chologist by her teacher. The teacher’s report stated that Clara was 
impertinent, rude and rebellious in the class; she paid no attention, 
did poor work, exhibited extreme defiance to the point of temper 
tantrums and created general havoc in the classroom. She responded 
to no corrective measures. 

Observations of Clara by the psychologist throughout the school 
day confirmed this report. In addition, it was evident that Clara 
was group leader and used her influence with her classmates to “gang 
up” against the teacher. The teacher maintained a stoic calm in the 
face of this general rebellion and did nothing to provoke it so far 
as the psychologist could see. What was even more surprising was 
the fact that this particular class group consisted of students of 
excellent capacities and abilities of whom such behavior would not 
ordinarily be expected. In fact, it was the first time in their school 
history that they had exhibited such behavior. The counsellor in 
charge of the after-school activities of the group reported no diffi- 
culties. Clara’s mother who had been summoned to school by the 
principal for a possible explanation of Clara’s behavior could think 
of no reason in the home situation to account for it. Mrs. B. had 
always been a most cooperative parent, willing and sincere and there 
was no reason to doubt her word. 

The clue to the situation was found in the course of psychological 
testing. But first, it is of interest to go back into Clara’s earlier school 
history. Clara was one of those deaf children with considerable 
residual hearing to whom speech and lipreading came very easily. 
She was considered a bright child and had great personal charm. 
Because of her abilities in speech and lipreading, she stood out among 
her fellow students and because of her personal warmth and charm 
was readily accepted as group leader. She was thus accustomed to a 
position of scholastic and social leadership. However, mental tests 
administered at the time of her referral to the psychologist revealed 
a mental capacity of only “borderline” calibre. Now that Clara had 
advanced to those grades in which scholastic achievements were 
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covering wider subject areas, she was mentally unable to compete 
with her classmates. Too, she knew that she could not keep up with 
her group. The resultant emotional tensions, shown by her unde- 
sirable behavioral activities, came about as a result of Clara’s 
resentment of this new and inferior scholastic status which she was 
forced to recognize but which she fought against accepting. She 
took out her aggressions upon the teacher and using her position as 
group leader influenced the class to assist her in carrying out the 
aggressive acts. The fact that by so doing other members of the 
class got into trouble served as a substitute common bond between 
her and them. 

In conference with the school staff, it was agreed that more ade- 
quate class placement had to be made for Clara and that greater 
emphasis upon vocational training would have more practical value 
to her than a continued struggle with purely academic pursuits. This 
recommendation was carried out and within a short time thereafter 
the class group from which she had been transferred was progressing 
tranquilly and satisfactorily. 

The same, however, could not be said of Clara. She refused to 
attend vocational classes. It was only after a number of talks with 
the psychologist that she consented to give it a trial. Conferences 
were held with her new teachers and their aid was enlisted. In the 
meantime, Clara was re-experiencing the satisfactions of successful 
achiev ement and finally she confessed to the psychologist how “smart” 
she was in her new classes and that she preferred to stay with them 
rather than with her former class group. She has since made a com- 
pletely successful scholastic and social adjustment; has many oppor- 
tunities for exerting constructive leadership; and is once more the 
happy, charming pupil she was in her early school days. 


Another group of cases referred to the psychologist include 
those children applying for admission to the Lexington 
School but who require special study before their acceptances 
can be decided upon. It is among this group that cases 
presenting most unusual diagnostic challenge may be found. 

By and large, all applicants to a school for the deaf 
exhibit faulty speech patterns or complete absence of speech. 
In the very young children, an absolute diagnosis of acoustic 
defect is, however, not always obtainable neither from the 
physicians who have seen the child nor from the observations 
of the parents. The stories told by many of these parents in 
their harried search for specific diagnosis, their anxieties 
and hopes, their disappointments and frustrations, is a 
pathetic saga of bewilderment. 

It becomes, then, a crucial function of the psychologist 
to ascertain insofar as possible whether the speech deficien- 
cies which are present stem from an acoustic defect or not. 
The two, needless to say, are not always related. In a 
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number of cases, the defective speech patterns were found 
to be related to mental defect entirely, with no acoustic in- 
volvement. In one particularly interesting case, the absence 
of speech was found to have resulted from a severe emo- 
tional trauma after the occurrence of which the child simply 
stopped talking. Occasionally, an applicant has been found 
to be suffering from motor aphasia. There are also those 
applicants who are deaf but marked behavioral deviates as 
well. Some of these children may have become deaf through 
an infectious disease with wider organic involvement result- 
ing in behavioral disorders. Those who it is felt may be 
amenable to school training are accepted “on trial” and are 
given every possible opportunity for improvement. In all 
cases of applicants who do not qualify for acceptance, speci- 
fic recommendations and frequently active help are given 
the parents. 
Group GUIDANCE 

The next psychological service to be considered is guid- 
ance of the pupil population at large. Although guidance is 
a natural corollary to the diagnostic procedure, it is by no 
means limited to the treatment of problem cases. On the 
contrary, guidance is directed toward helping every student 
attain the best that is in him, both for the sake of personal 
enrichment as well as for the ultimate social good. 

In the case of deaf children particularly is such a service 
a critical “must”; for whereas hearing children acquire 
knowledge of the “do’s” and “don’ts” of life as much or 
more out of school as in school, the deaf child exhibits 
astonishing gaps and lags of knowledge and information that 
simply cannot be covered in the classroom and which he 
either may or may not acquire out of school. There is ac- 
cordingly too much “hit or miss” in the social development 
of the deaf child; there is too much taking for granted that 
he possesses knowledge of things of which he may know 
nothing at all or of which his knowledge may be entirely 
false or distorted. 

It is then the function of group guidance to fill in these 
gaps; to bring the deaf child into more intimate contact with 
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a wider variety of human situations an understanding of 
which is so essential to his personal and social development. 
For many of the personal problems and personality defi- 
ciencies of the deaf arise from these gaps of understanding 
into the “whys” and “wherefores” of human relationships. 

The group guidance program of the Lexington School was 
planned, therefore, about the developmental and social 
needs of the deaf child. Its aim are: 


1. To aid in the development of character 

2. To increase knowledge, information and experiences in human 
relationships 

3. To understand the other fellow and to appreciate and respect his 
feelings 

4. To provide opportunities for assuming responsibility and mak- 
ing decisions 

5. To afford opportunities for the development of social poise 

6. To open up new horizons; to stimulate curiosity and imagina- 
tion; to motivate planning ahead 

7. To enjoy new ventures into everyday life 


The areas included in the program are: 


1. Family Relationships tivities 

2. Social Problems 7. Charm, Beauty and Personal 
3. Mental Health Appeal 

4. Vocational Adjustment 8. Physical Health 

5. Work and study 9. Character Building 

6. Leisure and Recreational Ac- 10. Human ‘Relationships 


The approach used as the initial step in evolving the 
program was the recreational one. This was done because 
recreation has direct appeal; it can be used as disguised tool 
for attaining many objectives in many areas; it affords 
stimulating motivation for experiences in group enterprises. 
This latter is an extremely important consideration; for it is 
the basic plan of the program to work through groups and 
to encourage the individual pupil to look upon himself as 
part of a total stream of life activity rather than as an 
isolated segment thereof. 

The center of activities was the whole city of New 
York; and when the program was first organized trips 
throughout the city was its nucleus. These were planned 
in pupil-teacher conference; always, however, with an eye 
toward basic aims. There were visits to museums, libraries, 
universities, factories, famous buildings, restaurants, well- 
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known hotels, newspaper offices, radio stations, community 
houses, athletic meets, television studios, interesting sections 
of the city such as Chinatown, etc., historically interesting 
buildings, shopping tours and fashion shows. The teacher- 
leaders of the various pupil groups kept diary records of the 
trips noting the reactions of the students, their comments, 
attitudes and behavior. About the information gathered in 
this way, plans were made for the expansion of the program 
in other ways. 

At the present time, the pupils’ bulletin board is kept 
gay with posters and announcements of the coming week’s 
extra-curricular activities. The pupils sign up for those 
which they plan to attend. The weekly choice of activities 
has been extended beyond the “trip” stage and now includes 
in addition to two trips each week, a sports afternoon held 
in the gymnasium of a neighborhood community house, an 
evening social visit to a neighborhood settlement house, the 
Junior Open Discussion Club and the Senior "Teen Age 
Discussion Club. Each of these activities is under the lead- 
er ship of a teacher who assumes responsibility in planning 
for that particular one. Another teacher is in charge of 
calendar-programming the various events and seeing that 
all functions smoothly and without conflict. The whole is 
directed by the psychologist who holds periodic conferences 
with the teachers at which time reports are presented, new 
ideas discussed and plans made. The success of the program 
is high tribute to the splendid leadership and earnest co- 
operation and interest of these teachers. 

As for the pupils, the response has been most enthusiastic. 
Their visits to the neighborhood settlement house, begun 
quite tentatively, have resulted in amazingly successful so- 
cial relationships established with the hearing members of 
the house. The discussion clubs too have had record attend- 
ance. These open meetings were originally offered to the 
pupils to provide opportunity for discussion of their common 
problems. A skeleton outline was prepared beforehand about 
which the possible subjects introduced by the pupils might 
be organized into a series of related discussions. Excellent 
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materials for guiding the teacher-leader of this particular 
project were obtained from the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. The Harry 
J. Baker pamphlets are also used. These latter are written 
specifically for pupils and include such topics as: “About 
Growing Up,” “About Being a Good Mixer,” “Home Atti- 
tudes,” “About Being a Good Sport,” “Building a Good 
Character,” “About Your Vocation,” etc. In addition, in- 
spiring speakers, both deaf and hearing, have been invited to 
lead a number of discussions. In short, this particular phase 
of the group guidance program has given great promise of 
satisfying a real need of deaf pupils, particularly of those 
attending a residential school. It provides an authentic 
source to which the pupils may turn for answers to the com- 
mon queries of youth; it provides specific guidance in the 
understanding and solving of their common problems. 

Thus far, the group-guidance program has been confined 
to pupils from the ages of about 12 years and upward. The 
reason for this was purely one of staff limitations. At pres- 
ent, the services of additional teachers have been secured 
and plans are being made for the extension of the program 
to include all age groups—particularly the pre-school levels. 

It is in work with these very young groups especially that 
another service of a guidance program becomes strikingly 
apparent and that is the service that must be rendered to 
parents in order that they may be given insight into the 
needs of their children and so better equipped to under- 
stand and to guide them. It cannot be re-stated enough that 
effective school guidance includes not only the individual 
student, but also parents, teachers, counsellors and all others 
who may exert significant influences upon the child. It 
concerns itelf not only with the special problems of indi- 
vidual students but with all the common problems of child- 
hood and youth. 

Parent guidance at the Lexington School is organized on 
both a group and individual basis. The members of the 
Parents’ Association meet every week as a child study 
group. Lecturers are invited to bring information to these 
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parents concerning child growth and development, parent- 
child relationships and the particular needs of the deaf child. 
The psychologist leads a number of these meetings and 
helps plan the child-study program. In addition, she is 
available to any parent who wishes to consult with her 
regarding a particular problem. 

On the basis of experiences with hundreds of parents 
of both deaf and hearing children, it is the writer’s opinion 
that parent guidance is perhaps the most powerful tool we 
possess in the development of happy, secure and well- 
adjusted children. 

CoNCLUSION 


This, in brief, is an over-view of the Psychological 
Service Program of the Lexington School for the Deaf up 
to the present time. This latter phase is particularly sig- 
nificant; for such programs are dynamic ones and capable 
of further growth in many directions. The avenues of re- 
search are especially compelling. 

Trained workers are sorely needed, it is true. Neverthe- 
less, even in the absence of such workers, many phases of 
the program may yet be carried out by schools for the deaf 
providing such schools possess a “guidance-consciousness” 
plus the desire to learn, to grow, to understand and to help. 
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Cooperative School and Rehabilitation 
Programs, Their Organization and 
Factors of Effectiveness* 


Boyce R. Wiis, M.A. 


Specialist (Deaf and Hard of Hearing) 
Advisement, Training and Placement Section 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Federal Security Agency 


INTRODUCTION 


~ development of close working relationships between 
schools for the deaf and State rehabilitation agencies has 
been stimulated at the national level during the past year 
by two significant events. One of these was the first Con- 
ference on Integration of the Education and Rehabilitation 
of the Deaf and the Blind which the groups here assembled 
conducted just one year ago in Atlanta. Both educators and 
rehabilitators in other regions of the country have indicated 
their interest in those discussions. Greater activity in im- 
plementing cooperative procedures has been apparent. 

The other was the adoption of the Joint Statement of 
Principles of Cooperation between the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. It is anticipated that this agreement 
will encourage State rehabilitation agencies throughout the 
country to seek out and make effective similar agreements 
with their schools for the deaf. 

Finally, it is hoped that the present conference will add 
materially to knowledge of practical procedures in coopera- 
tion and give impetus to the development of them in every 
state. 


NEeEpD For REVIEW OF REHABILITATION OBJECTIVES 


In view of these favorable comments on the trend in the 
growth of working relations between our schools and our 


* A paper read to the Second Conference on Integration of Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation of the Deaf and the Blind, Asheville, North 
Carolina, October 14-16, 1947. 
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rehabilitation agencies, it would seem that justification of 
the rehabilitation program as it affects the deaf and schools 
for the deaf is unnecessary. However, since our last meeting, © 
several esteemed educators in other regions have called to 
our attention pertinent questions which have evidently not 
been adequately clarified in the past. It is possible that 
others are harboring similar doubts in greater or lesser de- 
gree, but have not given voice to them. Since this meeting is 
dedicated to promotion of cooperation which is directly de- 
pendent upon mutual understanding, it is certainly appro- 
priate that we attempt to answer these questions here. 


REHABILITATION AND THE SCHOOL SHOP PROGRAM 


The first of these questions and the one which is of more 
recent origin may be stated thus—Will the development of 
the rehabilitation program result in the reduction or elimina- 
tion of the shop training responsibilities of the schools? 
The answer to this is, of course, negative. 

In previous statements we have outlined in some detail 
what we believe to be the proper functions of a shop de- 
partment in a school for the deaf, namely, cultivation of 
positive attitudes, adaptability, measurement, skill, and 
knowledge of actual employment conditions. They are 
fundamental to the individual’s ultimate adjustment. The 
school is one of the major contributors to their proper de- 
velopment and the shop department is particularly well 
adapted for that. As we have maintained since our first 
discussion on this subject, these objectives in no manner 
indicate reduction of shop training in our schools. They, in 
view of their basic importance to the individual’s well-being, 
rather point up the need for as rich and diversified an offer- 
ing as the school shops can present. The more that the school 
can do, both in its shop area and elsewhere, to develop in 
all students acceptable attitudes and, to the capacity of each 
individual, powers of adaptability, measurement, and skill, 
the more can rehabilitation counselors assist them in post- 
school life. 

It is clear that rather than a reduction in school shop 
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programs, rehabilitation workers hope for expansion and 
enrichment, each school to its capacity. Thus, deaf youths, 
reaching the stage of life when occupational selection is 
made, whould have much broader vocational choice because 
of their richer backgrounds. Rehabilitation workers would 
find the potentials of their deaf clients more flexible and, 
therefore, their work as counselors more interesting and 
productive. 

This leads up to the second question—Are schools that are 
integrating their shop programs with rehabilitation pro- 
grams evading their responsibilities in vocational training? 

This question presumes that our schools have the re- 
sponsibility for vocational training. Our belief is otherwise. 
The elementary character of our schools, the physical, 
mental, emotional, social, and experimental immaturity 
of the students, the inability of the schools to supply mod- 
ern training in more than several of the many occupations 
in which deaf people succeed, and the lack of need for 
specific training for many mass production jobs are our 
reasons. 

If a person’s job objective requires training, that is the 
point at which vocational training enters the individual’s 
experience since vocational training is training for a specific 
occupation. Proper determination of the job objective must 
be made in the light of all of the person’s characteristics, 
possible job opportunities, and available training facilities. 
The rehabilitation counselor assists the person in properly 
interpreting these variables and then provides what voca- 
tional training may be indicated at the best available school, 
on the job, from a tutor, or through correspondence. We do 
not believe that these functions are or should be within the 
purview of our schools for the deaf, not only because of the 
previously stated reasons for the schools to concentrate upon 
the basic qualities essential to success in any occupation, 
but also because the cumulative decisions inherent in the 
processes of job selection, vocational training, placement, 
and follow-up extend well beyond school days for the very 
large majority. 
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Therefore, we do not entertain the belief that schools that 
are integrating their shop program with the State rehabilita- 
tion program are evading their responsibilities. Rather, they 
may be described as aware of the need to augment oppor- 
tunities for their students. 


REHABILITATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


The above leads to the third question—By whom is the 
training under the rehabilitation program given? The im- 
plication in this question is that the deaf can not or do not 
obtain satisfactory training from other than special teachers. 

There is no question about the need for especially trained 
teachers during childhood and adolescence. However, ad- 
herence to the belief that those deaf who are capable of 
performance in skilled occupations still need special teach- 
ers after they have been exposed for a considerable term of 
years to the instruction in our schools for the deaf is in- 
consistent with the purpose of the schools. 

There are other factors that lend substance to this picture. 
Training is provided only for occupations which regularly 
require it. The individual’s characteristics are the primary 
determinants in occupational selection. A counselor assists 
the individual to choose an occupation which is not beyond 
his capacity. As we move up the occupational scale, only 
the more intelligent persons are encouraged to take the 
necessary training. Accordingly, those deaf persons taking 
training under the rehabilitation program are not beyond 
their depth. They will not miss out on important matters. 
Their ingenuity in circumventing the communication barrier 
is familiar to all of us. Faced with the necessity of learning, 
they do so by imitation, experimentation, observation, and 
special assistance when needed from classmates and teach- 
ers. For example, a deaf man whose characteristics and 
interests point to a career as a draftsman would very likely 
be enrolled in the best available institution offering drafting. 
There should be no questions after the usual preparatory 
conference about who is to teach him simply because he is 
deaf. Were he not sufficiently intelligent to follow directions 
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and alert to his environment, drafting would not have been 
selected as his objective. 

The fourth question is less specific and reaches deeper into 
the core of the philosophy from which the rehabilitation 
program springs. Does the rehabilitation program dissipate 
the independence and self-reliance of the deaf? (In other 
words, does it give deaf people something that normal people 
do not receive in the ordinary course of existence?) 

The manner in which the rehabilitation program has 
been accepted by educators and the deaf themselves, as re- 
vealed in the working relations developing at both the na- 
tional and operating levels indicates that this question is 
not seriously regarded by most interested people. And that is 
as it should be. Those who raise the question have not kept 
abreast of nor viewed with proper perspective and alertness 
the myriad counseling guidance, vocational training and 
placement service opportunities currently and for many 
years past available to normal people as routine matters. 

The rehabilitation program has always been and will 
continue to be pointed toward the economic self-sufficiency 
of the individual. Through extension of the means by which 
a deaf person may reach his maximum security it promotes 
independence while discouraging dependence. Every service 
is a step forward in the development of self-reliance. Re- 
habilitation is concerned with preparing the individual to 
function at his proper level in a job that is compatible with 
his physical and mental capacities. Is there a better route 
to independence and self-reliance? 


THE FouNDATION OF COOPERATIVE RELATIONS 


The foregoing is seemingly a proper prelude to our dis- 
cussion of cooperative relations since it is devoted to dis- 
solving possible misunderstandings. A cooperative effort can 
not be conceived, let alone maintained, in the face of lack 
of understanding by either or both parties. 

Mutual understanding is, then, the keystone of sound co- 
operative programs. To this must be added the factor of 
acceptance. As rehabilitation workers understand the aims 
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of the school and accept them as worthy and specific half 
of the foundation for a dynamic cooperative program is com- 
pleted. Construction of the other half is the responsibility 
of the school staff. As they grow in understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the objectives and procedures of the rehabilita- 
tion program, so grows the foundation upon which a sound 
working relationship may be constructed. It is not enough 
that only the school executive understand and accept. This 
condition must exist with the large majority of the staff 
if a really effective program is to develop. 

The established position of our schools in our social order 
obviates to a considerable extent any need for indoctrina- 
tion of the rehabilitation worker with respect to his under- 
standing and acceptance of the school. The reverse situation 
exists to a varying extent for rehabilitation. In addition to 
being relatively new as a government undertaking, it works 
only with those of employable age and attends to the needs 
of only a fraction of the population. Consequently, its serv- 
ices and objectives are not known to many persons or are 
only vaguely understood. 

In the development of the teachers’ and supervisors’ un- 
derstanding and acceptance of rehabilitation, it is desirable 
that both the school administrators and rehabilitation per- 
sonnel participate. There are a number of means by which 
this may be done. Staff meetings are excellent. Whatever 
the methods used, it is very important that the objectives be 
fully accomplished. The teachers and supervisors are defi- 
nitely major factors in the core of a successful cooperative 
program. 

Tue NEED FOR COOPERATION 


Those of us who have worked a number of years with the 
deaf are fully aware of the very important position the resi- 
dential school and its staff hold in the thinking and plan- 
ning of a deaf person. Perhaps with no other group of the 
disabled can this condition be said to exist. It is not perti- 
nent to analyze here the reasons for it. It is important to 
understand that it places the school in a primary position 
in all undertakings concerning the group. Our rehabilitation 
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agencies recognize this and that a truly effective program 
for the deaf can scarcely be realized without the active and 
wholehearted assistance of the school. 

A brief statement of some of the ways in which the school 
renders more effective the rehabilitation program for the 
deaf serves to emphasize its importance in that capacity. 
Schools have participated frequently in the orientation of 
rehabilitation workers to the deaf generally and thereby 
minimized for those agencies lacking special personnel the 
possibility of blunders in recognizing and interpreting the 
capacities of non-verbal deaf clients. The schools have as- 
sisted materially in the early location and referral of deaf 
persons in need of rehabilitation. They have given gener- 
ously of their time in supplying interpretation for deaf 
clients applying to rehabilitation agencies that do not have 
personnel able to converse freely with them. Finally, they 
have welcomed rehabilitation counselors into their offices 
and classrooms to acquaint them with the students who are 
approaching eligibility and to give them invaluable informa- 
tion upon the backgrounds and school characteristics of 
their clients. 


THE EMERGING PATTERN IN SOUND WorKING RELATIONSHIPS 


We have already referred to the necessity for mutual 
understanding and acceptance as essentials for a sound 
working relationship. There is an additional factor which 
is no less important although contingent upon the first two 
in the sequence of the development of a cooperative program. 
It is the factor of accessibility. 

Accessibility operates in both directions. The resources 
and personnel of the rehabilitation agency must be available 
to the school when requested or at the specific times agreed 
upon. Likewise, the personnel and records of the school must 
be available for the rehabilitation worker at the times when 
they will be most productive. 

A number of State rehabilitation agencies and their schools 
have made significant strides in instituting close working 
relationships. These follow rather loosely a broad pattern 
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in which the characteristics are sufficiently clear to permit 
a rough summarization. 

The primary factors of understanding, acceptance, and 
accessibility are the foundation for all. Personal contacts 
by the counselor, ranging from daily to annually, with the 
school staff and the students are features of all. Conferences 
between the rehabilitation worker and the members of the 
school staff at which existing or potential cases are reviewed 
are a routine part of these contacts. The rehabilitation coun- 
selor seeks information about each client and suggestions 
as to possible courses of action. He may make suggestions 
pertinent to more advantageous use of the student’s remain- 
ing school days. It is not unusual for him to collaborate with 
school personnel in administering psychological tests to 
potential clients. Counseling interviews with students at 
which school personnel may serve as interpreters are integral 
parts of the visits. Placement in part-time employment in 
the nature of on-the-job training under the direct super- 
vision of the counselor, or the school authorities with the 
the help of the counselor, is also common. 

In all these programs the determination of the eligibility 
and the feasibility of a potential client and of the services 
to be provided is the responsibility of the rehabilitation 
counselor. He has, however, the rich experience and per- 
sonal knowledge of the school superintendent and his staff 
upon which to draw. This is very significant in the develop- 
ment of quality rehabilitation. 


SoME SpEciFic PrRoGRAMS 


In one State we find plans being developed for a summer 
school for adult deaf at the State school for the deaf. The 
thinking behind this is that a number of those encountering 
difficulty in maintaining employment would benefit con- 
siderably by refresher courses and the daily counseling pos- 
sible in such circumstances. It is not proposed to include 
in this program deaf rehabilitation clients who are capable 
of training at occupational levels beyond those the school 
can offer. These are to be trained wherever suitable train- 
ing is available. 
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In another State we find the rehabilitation counselor an 
integral of the total institutional program. In collaboration 
with the school staff he develops on-the-job training pro- 
grams for each of the interested older students and counsels 
them. This arrangement is extended through the summer 
months under his direction. The objectives are experience in 
working under actual employment conditions, thrift (through 
supervised savings accounts), the development of personal 
responsibility, and preparation for employment. 

In a third State, the counselor semi-annually tests all 
students 16 or over and records all pertinent information so 
that at the time of the discharge of each from the school the 
rehabilitation agency has all pertinent information. He also 
makes suggestions regarding each student so that remaining 
school days may be most effectively used. 

The program of this third State is quite typical of that in 
a number of others, the details naturally varying in the 
interests of administrative expediency. 

In a fourth State we find this general cooperative program 
even more promising since it is also carried to a school for 
the Negro deaf. 

CoNCLUSION 


Year by year we observe steady progress in the cementing 
of working relations between the schools for the deaf and 
the State rehabilitation agencies. As fuller understanding 
prevails, acceptance is the inevitable result in all experiences 
to date. Acceptance naturally leads to accessibility since we 
will do what we possibly can to accommodate what we be- 
lieve to be right. 


Manual English 


G. Dewey Coats* 
Vocational Instructor, Missouri School for the Deaf 


ost teachers of the deaf know that there is not one, but 

three, distinct patterns of manual communication: 
(1) the well known language of signs, (2) finger spelling, 
and (3) the so called “correct” language of signs. This last 
named type is readily identified by its characteristic pattern 
of complete sentences grammatically correct, represented 
by a maximum use of finger spelling and a minimum use of 
basic signs. 

The surprising thing about the so called “correct” lan- 
guage of signs is that it should have developed and attained 
such a current wide vogue, probably second only to the lan- 
guage of signs, without any real appreciation of its basic 
nature, and without being properly designated. If for no 
other reason than it is already in such extensive use today, 
this pattern deserves more than casual attention. 

Viewed from a superficial standpoint, “Correct Language 
of Signs” resembles the original language of signs. But this 
is a deceptive similarity stemming from the fact that both 
are “spoken” with the hands. This illusory similarity un- 
doubtedly accounts for the fact that this pattern has hither- 
to received little notice as a type distinct from the language 
of signs. 

A critical examination reveals that this pattern of signs 
differs radically from the original language of signs on five 
fundamental points: 

(1) It is based on a maximum use of finger spelling and a 
minimum use of signs, whereas the language of signs oper- 


* Mr. G. Dewey Coats, a native of Arkansas, became deaf at the 
age of five. He was graduated from the Arkansas School for the 
Deaf in 1917 and attended Gallaudet College for one year. He then 
worked as a cabinet maker and journeyman carpenter chiefly in 
California and Oregon. He was an instructor in Woodworking at the 
Washington School from 1932 to 1935 and has held a similar position 
at the Missouri School for the Deaf since 1935. 
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ates on a maximum use of signs and a minimum use of finger 
spelling. 

(2) The signs represent words, whereas in the language of 
signs ideas are represented. 

(3) The signs are used in grammatical order, which is not 
the case in the language of signs. Being an “idea picture” 
language, there is no necessity for syntax in the latter case. 

(4) A knowledge of English is required to use so called 
“correct” signs. No such knowledge is required to use the 
language of signs. 

(5) This type aids greatly in the development of a good 
English language pattern, which, of course, is not the case 
with the free-wheeling ideographic language of signs. 

It should be clear from the foregoing that the two patterns 
of signs are the same only in the absurd sense that Russian 
and English are alike simply because both are spoken with 
the vocal cords. It is also clear that the term “Correct Lan- 
guage of Signs” is a misnomer. In the first place, this pattern 
indubitably produces English, not a language of signs. More- 
over, the pattern is not a language in itself, like the ideo- 
graphic language of signs, but simply a vehicle of English. It 
should, therefore, be properly labeled as a separate entity, 
distinct from “signs.” Since this type is in reality a speeded 
up version of finger spelling, a method of “speaking” English 
manually, I think most of the profession and the deaf will 
settle for “Manual English” as the proper title. The term is 
self-defining. It tells just what it is: English expressed 
manually. 

What is to be gained by substituting a new label for the 
old title? The answer is the advantages will be threefold. 
Adoption of the term “Manual English” will (1) end the 
existing confusion regarding this method of communica- 
tion, (2) bring to the forefront a highly functional instru- 
ment for promoting a greater language consciousness among 
deaf students, and (3) make for better public relations for 
our schools. 

Examples of confusion arising from lack of a clearcut 
distinction between “signs” and Manual English could be 
mentioned at length. A few glaring instances will suffice. 
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Laymen, particularly self-designated “experts,” invariably 
confuse any and all forms of signs with “ungrammatical 
signs.” 

Alumni groups not infrequently clash with school heads as 
a result of one or the other failing to distinguish between the 
ideographic language of signs and Manual English. Most 
deaf persons mistakenly think of “signs” or “sign language” 
in terms of the grammatically “correct” pattern (Manual 
English). On the other hand, misguided educators sometimes 
fail to realize that of the three patterns of signs, only one is 
“signs” and hence no help to language training. 

Many teachers are unaware of the distinction between 
“signs” and the English-based pattern. The word “signs” 
so completely beclouds their minds that to them any form 
of expression with the hands is “signs.” This error naturally 
inhibits the use of even finger-spelling and Manual English. 
The result is a mere dribble of English between teacher and 
students, usually limited to short periods of written and oral 
exercises in the schoolroom. Thus, instead of the free flow 
of language which should prevail at all times, this confusion 
reduces the students’ language experience to a minimum. 

In assembly and extracurricular activities, it is safe to say 
that today the overwhelming majority of teachers use the 
Manual English pattern instead of the ideographic lan- 
guage of signs. Much of the credit for this must go to Gal- 
laudet College, whose graduates have made the Manual 
English type the hallmark of the better educated deaf person, 
or of the Gallaudet-trained teacher. Yet students in school 
have been known to blame their inability to understand 
grammatical English sentences on what, in their confusion, 
they rated as “poor signs.” All these examples underscore 
the necessity of clearly distinguishing Manual English from 
“signs.” 

Since Manual English is English expressed manually, 
there is no valid reason for not recommending it to students 
as a means of self-expression secondary to speech-reading 
and speech. It has none of the objectional features of the 
language of signs, and it is superior to finger spelling, being 
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faster, clearer, and less monotonous. Here, then, is a potent 
weapon for greatly increasing the language consciousness of 
students, for rapidly building up their vocabularies, and 
thereby accelerating speech and speech-reading proficiency. 

In the field of public relations, the use of the term “Manual 
English” in place of “signs” will conceivably have the same 


effect as the dropping of the terms “asylum,” “institute,” 
and “deaf-mute.” The school that is for written English, 
oral English and Manual English, with a well rounded edu- 
cational program, can expect the fullest public support. 
It should be pointed out, in conclusion, that Manual Eng- 
lish is already in extensive use in this country, and every 
indication points to an increased vogue. It is the natural 
pattern of the person accustomed to using English, particu- 
larly teachers who can hear and relatives of deaf persons. 
Moreover, unlike the Language of Signs and Speech-reading, 
which are importations from Europe, Manual English is in- 
digenous, a distinctively American type. The least we can 
do is disassociate it from “signs” and recognize it as a highly 
functional method of “speaking” English with the hands. At 
any rate we should no longer think of manual signs exclu- 
sively in terms of the language of signs. That might have 
been true 100 years ago but today, such an idea is clearly 
obsolete. 


i 


A Comparison of Deaf and Hearing on 
the Hiskey Test and on Performance 
Scales 


JANE G. MacPuerson, MS., Psychologist 
S. Lang, Pu.D., Principal 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missourt 


jin question of whether deaf children should be tested on 

a scale standardized on the hearing or on a scale stand- 
ardized on the deaf alone is a mooted one. It is of vital im- 
portance to some educators of the deaf that test scores of 
deaf children be compared with those of the hearing since 
the ultimate aim of those using oral methods is the prepara- 
tion of deaf children to fit adequately into a hearing environ- 
ment both educationally and socially as soon as possible. 
Early tests on deaf children are useful for their prognostic 
value. It is true that the initial steps in the education of the 
deaf are of necessity slightly different from those of the 
hearing; but with the development of speech and language, 
there is great value in a measure of what the deaf child’s 
chances for success will be when he is placed in competition 
with hearing companions. 

Those who hold the latter viewpoint believe that the im- 
portant question is not how the deaf child ranks in com- 
parison with the hearing child but how he ranks in com- 
parison with other deaf children of his chronological age. 
Accepting this viewpoint Hiskey,' therefore, felt that teach- 
ers and administrators of schools for the deaf should have 
a test standardized on deaf children alone—a test that would 
give a better understanding of the ability of young deaf 
children than can be obtained from intelligence tests stand- 
ardized on hearing children. 

It was with this thought in mind that Hiskey made a pre- 
liminary study of the deaf in school; then a survey of litera- 


*Hiskey, Marshall, “Testing the Young Deaf Child,” Report of 
the Proceedings of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 1941, p. 201-208. 
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ture about the deaf, and a study of intelligence or learning 
aptitude test items that have been used. In 1940 he devised 
his Non-Verbal Test of Learning Aptitude to measure the 
learning ability of young deaf and hard of hearing children 
standardized on 466 deaf and hard of hearing children be- 
tween the ages of three to ten. 

Hiskey” gave preference to items which experience had 
shown to have a high correlation with acceptable criteria of 
intelligence or learning ability; items which were similar to 
tasks the deaf child performed in school; non-verbal items 
which could be presented in a way to make the scoring ob- 
jective; items which could be scored without the score being 
based on time; items which would show a high discrimina- 
tive capacity; items which appeared to be within the age 
range of the standardizing group. 

Hiskey believed that his Learning Test was a different 
type of test and that it give an indication of the deaf child’s 
learning level instead of his mental capacity. In the early use 
of the Learning Test at Central Institute for the Deaf, it 
was apparent that the scores from the Learning Test and a 
performance test were quite similar, and it was believed that 
perhaps Hiskey’s Learning Test was really another kind of 
Intelligence Test. 

With the introduction of the Hiskey Test to many schools 
for the deaf, the present investigation was made to obtain 
further information concerning the reliability and validity 
of the test; to compare hearing and deaf children on this 
scale; and to analyze the test items in terms of increasing 
difficulty as related to increased, chronological age and com- 
parative order of difficulty of test items for hearing and 
deaf subjects. 

Sixty-one deaf children and sixty-six speech defective 
children with normal hearing and understanding were tested’ 
on Hiskey’s test of Learning Ability. The speech patterns 


*Hiskey, Marshall S., A Non-Verbal Test of Learning Aptitude 
Especially Adapted for Young Deaf Children, An Unpublished Dis- 
sertation, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, July, 1940, p. 
10. 
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of the normal hearing group were characterized by such 
speech defects as: oral inaccuracies, stammering, stuttering, 
delayed speech, spastic speech, and motor aphasia. Sensory 
aphasics were not included because of their lack of under- 
standing. 

The above two groups were also given either the Advanced 
Performance Scale* used at Central Institute for the Deaf 
or the Randall’s Island* series for younger children. Com- 
parisons were made between the Learning Test and the 
Performance Scales of intelligence to determine the relation- 
ship between the two types of tests. 


TABLE I 
Comparison of the Learning Test with the Performance Scales 
N r P.E., 
Deaf 61 74 .04 
Hearing 66 .90 .02 
Total Group 127 .86 .02 


The correlation coefficient between scores on the Learning 
Test and the Performance Scales was .74 + .04 for the deaf, 
and .90 + .02 for the hearing, indicating that the Learning 
Test is a valid test of intelligence. Additional evidence that 
the Learning Test measures the same type of ability as the 
Performance Scale was furnished by the fact that 54.3 per 
cent of the Learning Test scores varied less than ten points 
from the scores on the Performance Test. 

In the Hiskey test, Learning Age and Learning Quotient 
are used instead of Mental Age and Mental Quotient, since 
numerous items had been adopted because of their similarity 
to abilities which the deaf child must exhibit in school. 

The sixty-one deaf children showed a mean Learning 


*Lane, Helen Schick, and Schneider, Jennylouise Lockwood, “A 
Performance Test for School Age Deaf Children,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, 86: 441-447, November, 1941 

*Schick, Helen, “The Use of a Standardized Performance Test 
for Pre-School Age Children with a Language Handicap,” Proceed- 
ings of the International Congress on the Education of the Deaf, 
West Trenton, N.J., June 1933, p. 526-532. 
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Quotient of 113.87 and a median Learning Quotient of 113.0, 
with a range of 68 to 161. The sixty-six hearing children 
showed a mean Learning Quotient of 101.67 and a median 
Learning Quotient of 105.05, with a range of 43 to 167. 

The mean Intelligence Quotient of the deaf was 116.62, 
the median was 117.0, and the range 71 to 168. For the hear- 
ing the mean Intelligence Quotient was 101.05, the median 
99.5, and the range 46 to 169. 


TABLE II 
Comparison of Deaf and Hearing on the Learning Test 


Mean Media Range of 
|Range of C.A. L.Q. L.Q. Le 
Deaf 61 | 4-1—11-2 | 113.87 | 113.0 | 68-161 
Hearing | 66 3-3—13-7 101 .67 105.5 43-167 
TABLE III 
Comparison of Deaf and Hearing on the Performance Scales 
Mean Median | Range of 
N_ |Range of C.A. 1.Q. 1.Q. 
Deaf 61 3-8—10-10 116.62 117.0 71-168 
Hearing 67 3-1—13-10} 101.05 99.5 46-169 
TABLE IV 
Comparison of the First Test and the Retest 
on the Learning Scale 
Standard 
N Mean L.Q. Median L.Q. Deviation 
First test 26 114.42 116.5 25 .93 
Retest 26 113.96 116.0 24.34 
r= .87+ .03 


Twenty-six children were retested on the Learning Scale. 
Table IV shows the mean and median Learning Quotients 
and standard deviations. 


The correlation coefficient of 
.87 + .03 indicates high reliability. 
The mean improvement in months of learning age for the 


a 
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individual tests was also computed. The mean increase in 
chronological age between the first test and the retest was 
10.8 months. Memory for Colored Objects, Pictorial Associa- 
tion, Memory for Digits, Completion of Drawings, and 
Visual Attention Span showed an average increase between 
tests greater than the mean increase in chronological age; 
Bead Stringing, Block Patterns, Pictorial Identification, 
Paper Folding, Puzzle Blocks, and Pictorial Analogies less 
than the mean increase in chronological age. The mean im- 
provement for all tests was 9.1, but if the Paper Folding 
score (a loss of 3.8 months) is omitted the total mean im- 
provement is 10.4 months which compares favorably with 
the 10.8 months increase in chronological age between the 
first test and the retest. 

The increasing difficulty for each six months interval of 
chronological age was computed for the Learning Test. The 
gain in months of learning age from one interval to the next 
was not consistent. At some intervals the gain in months of 
learning age was far greater than the gain in months of 
chronological age, and at other intervals the reverse was 
true. Perhaps this spotted gain and loss of months of learn- 
ing age can be attributed to one of the following factors or 
to both: (1) technical faults in the construction of the test, 
making it too easy at some levels and too difficult at others; 
or (2) differences in the educational opportunities of the 
group tested. 

The mean subject quotient for each of the individual tests 
of the Learning Test was computed and then ranked in order 
of difficulty for the deaf and hearing. 

Pictorial Analogies, Pictorial Identification, and Comple- 
tion of Drawings ranked highest for the deaf, while Pictorial 
Analogies, Completion of Drawings, and Puzzle Blocks 
ranked highest for the hearing group. There were no more 
than two places difference in rank of the individual tests for 
the deaf and hearing except for Pictorial Identification 
which ranged second for the deaf and tenth for the hearing. 

The education of the deaf is more heavily weighted with 
picture identification and matching than the education of 
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the hearing and this may account for the difference in rank 
of the Pictorial Identification test. 

Hiskey’s Non-Verbal Test of Learning Aptitude seems to 
be heavily weighted in visual memory, since five of the 
eleven tests involve this mental faculty. The hearing handi- 
cap of the deaf entails an emphasis upon visual education 
and visual aids to learning, and it is possible that the visual 
weighting of the Learning Test has given the deaf an ad- 


TABLE V 
Difficulty of the Individual Tests of the Learning Test 
Mean Subject Rank in Order 
— Quotient of Difficulty 
Deaf | Hearing} Deaf | Hearing 
1. Memory for Colored 
Objects 113.26 | 105.09 6 5 
2. Bead Stringing 104.67 | 96.14 11 9 
3. Pictorial Association 109.13 98.45 8 7 
4. Block Patterns 117.92 | 106.17 4 4 
5. Memory for Digits 109.34 | 104.14 7 6 
6. Completion of Drawings| 119.75 | 116.78 3 2 
7. Pictorial Identification | 120.56 92.81 2 10 
8. Paper Folding 106.80 | 80.33 10 11 
9. Visual Attention Span | 107.31 97.38 9 8 
10. Puzzle Blocks 117.45 | 113.48 5 3 
11. Pictorial Analogies 126.48 | 117.47 1 1 


vantage over the hearing. On the other hand, tests designed 
for the hearing are weighted in language and place the hear- 
ing at an advantage. It would be desirable also to have hear- 
ing norms on the Learning Test in order to determine the 
true effect of this visual weighting. 

It would be of value in further study to give the Learning 
Test to hearing children without speech defects who would 
also be given a language test. These scores could then be 
compared with the scores of the deaf, and the scores on the 
language test correlated with the scores on the Learning 
Test. 

An objection to the Learning Test is the length of time re- 
quired for its administration. The average length of time 
spent in administering the test to the 127 subjects was one 
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hour and ten minutes, necessitating the dividing of the test 
into two sittings in many instances, Only twenty-one chil- 
dren finished before one hour had elapsed. 

At Central Institute for the Deaf the Hiskey Test and 
Performance Scales are being used alternately in the annual 
mental tests of children falling in the chronological age 
range of three to ten. This procedure is recommended both 
to eliminate the criticism of memory for test items when 
there is a program of annual retests and to give a broader 
clinical picture of the child’s abilities. The present investiga- 
tion justifies this recommendation as the results show the 
Hiskey Test to be a valid measure of mental ability and re- 
liable for use in retests. Learning Quotients can be com- 
pared with Intelligence Quotients of the deaf and hearing 
on performance scales. 


Research in the Education of the Deaf 


M. Marcus Kerr, M.Eb. 
Instructor, New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N.J. 


Fo some time past it has become increasingly apparent 
that there exists a vast reservoir of valuable research 
material about the deaf and their education with which 
educators of the deaf, research workers, guidance counselors, 
psychologists, and teachers of the deaf are not familiar. 
Many worthwhile experimentations and research studies 
about the deaf have been conducted by earnest men and 
women working for their master’s or doctor’s degrees which 
have remained entirely unknown to us. Many of these theses 
are reposing on the shelves of libraries of colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country and are performing only 
limited service. The majority of the theses remain “unpub- 
lished” and are so referred to from time to time. A few are 
brought to light in the ANNaLs and The Volta Review. It is 
further apparent that research workers would undoubtedly 
find an immense amount of experimentation and research 
studies upon which to expand or to conduct further research 
and experimentations if a list of these were made available 
in annotated form. This list should serve the following pur- 
poses: 

1. It should acquaint candidates writing theses with research prob- 
lems accomplished to date. 

2. It should encourage research workers to continue further ex- 
perimentation on the basis of what has been accomplished to date. 

3. It should encourage further research studies in the education of 
the deaf. 

4. It should avoid overlapping in research work. A single example 
will suffice. There are entirely too many theses on the one subject, 
“A History of the Education of the Deaf.” 

5. It should acquaint educators and teachers of the deaf with many 
problems, methods, techniques, and procedures found through re- 
search studies and experimentations to be of definite help in the 
education of the deaf. 

The writer has spent eight months gathering data for this 
article. He has carried on an extensive correspondence with 
individuals, heads of schools for the deaf, colleges, univer- 
sities, and libraries throughout the United States and 
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Canada. The writer’s reactions are that he has merely 
scratched the surface of the amount of research available 
about the deaf. Much still remains to be done in this field 
and it is his hope to add to this annotated bibliography from 
time to time in the ANNats so that others may benefit from 
this research project. 

Most colleges and universities will not loan theses directly 
to individuals. However, they may be obtained if requested 
by your library or librarian. The ideal set up probably 
would be to have a central distributing agency to which 
candidates could mail a copy of their thesis or research 
problem and to which research workers could apply in the 
event they desired to carry on further research and experi- 
mentations. Perhaps the logical place would be the Library 
at Gallaudet College. This is something that the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and The 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf could con- 
sider at the next meeting. This is merely a suggestion but 
it carries with it many implications and possibilities. The 
writer would welcome your comments. In the meantime many 
people have graciously sent their theses to this writer and 
they may be borrowed from him. A list of these will appear 
in the ANNALS in an early issue. 

Any of the following thirteen theses are available on inter- 
library loan direct from your librarian. They are not loaned 
to individuals directly. Write to Miss Marguerite Christen- 
sen, University of Wisconsin Library, 816 State Street, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

Title: Faculties Basic to Lip Reading 
Author: Gladys Reid 


Degree: Master of Arts, University of Wisconsin, 1942 


The place of lip reading in the education of the deaf is studied. 
Author investigates practicability of constructing an achievement 
test in lip reading for deaf children. A test was constructed and found 
fairly reliable for testing articulation. The author found that lip 
reading ability cannot be predicted from length of training experi- 
enced, mental age, intelligence quotient or from grade status. 

See ANNALS, Vol. 91, No. 5, p. 403. 


7 Mental and Educational Survey of Four Schools for the 
ea, 

Author: Helen R. Jones 

Degree: Master of Arts, University of Wisconsin, 1922 
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Missouri schools for the deaf were surveyed. This study shows 
inferiority of general intelligence of the deaf as a class and a 
conspicuous deficiency of the deaf in comprehending and using 
written and printed language. However, individuals of low intelli- 
gence may excel in mechanical line and specific skill. The study points 
out the need of better tests to diagnose special skills. 


~~? Rationale for the Teaching of the Hard of Hearing and 
ea 
Author: Ardis Dawn Hurley 
Degree: Ph.M. University of Wisconsin, 1944 

Outlines general procedures for the education of the deaf in 
college with aim of making them as nearly as possible normal mem- 
bers of the social order. 


Title: Auricular Training as a Rehabilitation Measure for Aural 
Casualties of World War II 
Author: John Kenneth Duffy 
Degree: Ph.M. University of Wisconsin, 1946 
Auricular training program is described and evaluated as having 
been effective as a rehabilitation measure. The aim was full utiliza- 
tion of patients’ residual hearing. Improvement was achieved in 
speech perception and speech reading and learning to speak by a 
procedure whereby the auditory mechanism was stimulated with 
sounds to which meaning could be attached. However, it was found 
impossible to raise the threshold of hearing. 


Title: A Critique of the Agencies Serving the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing 
Author: Eloise Marie Bender 
Degree: Master of Arts, University of Wisconsin, 1946 
A survey and evaluation of all agencies serving the deaf in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Chapters survey medical services, special educa- 
tion, vocational rehabilitation, hearing aid appraisals, and economic 
opportunity. 


Title: Auditory Deficiencies of Acuity and their Correction with 
Prosthetic Appliances 

Author: Merle Ansberry 

Degree: Doctor of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin, 1937 


Title: An Experimental Study of the Electrical Phenomena Asso- 
ciated with the Auditory Mechanism 

Author: Ollie L. Backus 

Degree: Doctor of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin, 1933 


Title: A Test of Speech Hearing 
Author: Eugene Cichanowski 
Degree: Master of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin, 1941 


Title: A Study of the Relation of Hearing to Speech 
Author: Walton D. Clarke 
Degree: Master of Arts, University of Wisconsin, 1935 


Title: Speech Defects of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Author: Jeanette L. Harrison 
Degree: Master of Arts, University of Wisconsin, 1932 
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Title: A Multiple-choice Test of Hearing 
Author: Thomas Earle Johnson 
Degree: Doctor of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin, 1945 


Title: Survey of the Hearing Aid Field in Madison 
Author: Marria G. Lennon 
Degree: Master of Arts, University of Wisconsin, 1946 


Title: The Efficacy of Speech Reeducation in the Elementary School 
Author: Gladys Ruth Reid 
Degree: Doctor of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin, 1945 


Either of the following two theses is available on an inter- 
library loan basis for a period of three weeks. They are sent 
express collect and are insured at $35.00 each. Write to Mr. 
G. Flint Purdy, Director of Library Service, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


Title: An Analytical Study of the Hearing Loss of One Hundred 
Children at the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
Author: Miriam D. Pauls 
Degree: Master of Arts, Wayne University, 1939 
The aims and scope of the study are: (1) to measure the hearing 
loss for both bone and air conduction of the one hundred children 
selected at random, using a Pilling 2-A audiometer; (2) to classify the 
hundred cases according to medical history; (3) to study the rela- 
tion of the type of hearing curve to the stated cause of deafness as 
found in the medical history; (4) to evaluate the audiograms to 
find out if the children hear better by bone than air conduction 
regardless of loss of acuity or etiology;. (5) to classify the hearing 
loss on the basis of audiometric findings in order to ascertain if 
certain children might profit by use of one or more types of 
hearing aids. 


Title: A Century and a Quarter of Progress in the Education of the 
Deaf in the United States 
Author: Bessie L. Pugh 
Degree: Master of Education, Wayne University, 1943 
The study summarizes pertinent data from diversified sources 
relating to the education of the deaf in the United States in an 
effort to gain a clearer insight into the problems confronting those 
engaged in the work. It makes further investigation in certain areas 
which have been treated in surveys in the past, but which have not 
been brought up to date. In addition to surveying the establishment 
of schools for the deaf, the training of teachers, building the cur- 
ricula, psychological tests used with the deaf, it also considers the 
evolution of the hearing aid, the vocational status of the deaf, and 
the deaf as an asset to society. 


Any of the following eleven theses may be obtained on an 
interlibrary loan basis by writing to Sister M. Constantia, 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, 2253 Main Street, Buffalo, 
New York. The titles of the theses are self-evident and do 
not require further elaboration. 
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Title: Educational Plan in Residential Schools for the Deaf 
Author: Sister M. Constantia 
Degree: Doctor of Philosophy, Niagara University, 1938 


Title: Teaching English in High Schools for the Deaf 
Author: Sister M. Regina 
Degree: Doctor of Philosophy, Niagara University, 1937 


Title: The Belgian Method of Educating the Deaf 
Author: Sister Rose Gertrude 
Degree: Doctor of Philosophy, Niagara University, 1938 


Title: An Adaptation of the Belgian Method as Developed by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph at St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 

Author: Sister Maura 

Degree: Master of Education, The University of Buffalo, 1940 


Title: Individual Differences in the Adjustment of Deaf Children, 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 

Author: Sister Mary Amabilis 

Degree: Master of Education, The University of Buffalo, 1941 


Title: Application of the Element Method in Building the Deaf 
Child’s Speech Vocabulary in the First Five Groups at St. Mary’s 
School for the Deaf 

Author: Sister Mary Conrad 

Degree: Master of Education, The University of Buffalo, 1941 


Title: Personality Development of the Deaf 
Author: Sister M. Hubert 
Degree: Master of Education, The University of Buffalo, 1942 


Title: The Acoustic Method of Teaching Speech in Schools for the 
Deaf 

Author: Sister M. Michael 

Degree: Master of Education, The University of Buffalo, 1943 


Title: The Physical, Social and Emotional Development of the Pre- 
School Child 

Author: Sister M. Rose Alice 

Degree: Master of Education, The University of Buffalo, 1944 


Title: Social Adjustment of the Deaf to Their Hearing Contem- 
poraries 

Author: Sister M. Rose Anita 

Degree: Master of Education, The University of Buffalo, 1944 


Title: Teaching Lip Reading to Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 
Author: Sister Rose Marie 
Degree: Master of Education, The University of Buffalo, 1946 

Any of the following five theses may be obtained on an 
interlibrary loan basis to your library for a period of four 
weeks. Write Mrs. Genevieve Porter, Reference Department, 
Mary Reed Library, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
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Title: A Survey of Hearing Loss and Auditory Effects of Acoustic 
Trauma in Veterans 

Author: Lester Lee Harris 

Degree: Master of Arts, University of Denver, 1946 


Title: Group Hearing Test for the Primary Level 
Author: Volberg Lorraine Peck 
Degree: Master of Arts, University of Denver, 1946 


Title: Colorado State School for the Deaf and Blind 
Author: Jacob Gerrild 
Degree: Master of Arts, University of Denver, 1934 

This thesis gives the history in general of institutions such as this. 
It takes up the Colorado School in detail, and notes other provisions 
made in Denver for the deaf. 


Title: Opportunities Offered by Denver Public Schools to Children 
Presenting Special Problems 
Author: Ethel Perrill 
Degree: Master of Arts, University of Denver, 1933 
This thesis has one chapter—Chapter VII, pp. 60-67, entitled 
“Classes for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing.” 


Title: Study of Eighty Handicapped Children of Denver, and Facili- 
ties for Their Vocational Training and Placement 

Author: Jessie N. Wells 

Degree: Master of Arts, University of Denver, 1938 


Five of the eighty children studied in this thesis were deaf. 


Any of the following seven theses are available on an 
interlibrary loan basis for a period of two weeks. They are 
sent express collect and are insured for $50.00 each. Write 
to Dorothy E. Ryan, Head of Circulation, Library of the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee. 


Title: Course of Study for the Preparatory Grades in the Ten- 
nessee School for the Deaf 

Author: Marline H. Parish 

Degree: Master of Science, University of Tennessee, June 1945 


Title: An Integrated Problem in Language and Reading for a Class of 
Deaf Children 

Author: Minnie Merle Carmichael 

Degree: Master of Education, University of Tennessee, August 1943 
This is a study of an experimental development of reading readiness 

through specially prepared exercises and materials, and the correla- 

tion of a reading program with language through experiences in 

farm-house activities. 


Title: A Study of the Deaf Children of Tennessee 

Author: Herschel R. Ward 

Degree: Master of Science, University of Tennessee, August 1938 
This study traces the major difficulties of the problem under 

consideration. It describes the instructional department of the Ten- 
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nessee School for the Deaf; gives a review of testing of the deaf; the 
intelligence and achievement of pupils at the Tennessee School; and 
makes constructive recommendations. 


Title: A History of the Tennessee School for the Deaf 

Author: Margaret Thompson Carr 

Degree: Master of Science, University of Tennessee, August 1941 
The study traces the history of the Tennessee School for the Deaf 

from its founding up to the year 1941. Chapters deal with the early 

teachers and schools for the deaf in Europe and America; the origin 

and early history of the Tennessee Deaf and Dumb School, 1844- 

1861; the period of reconstruction and growth, 1867-1921; the period 

of transition from Deaf and Dumb Asylum to the Tennessee School 

for the Deaf, 1921-1941; and the school today. 


Title: A Guide for Arithmetic Teaching in the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf 
Author: Wayne Milton Jeans 
Degree: Master of Science, University of Tennessee, August 1939 
The purpose of the study is to develop guiding principles and to 
suggest activities for making arithmetic functional for the deaf child. 
In particular, the research aims to establish certain criteria for 
teachers of arithmetic in the Tennessee School for the Deaf. Ideally, 
such a course of study should evolve from experimentation. Of neces- 
sity however, the experimenter was limited in that this was a pre- 
liminary study of a single individual preparatory to a program of 
study and experimentation by the supervisory and teaching staff 
of the school. The study was further limited by the necessity of con- 
forming to certain mechanics of the traditional school organization at 
the Tennessee School for the Deaf. 


Title: A History of State Care of the Blind and Deaf in Tennessee 
Author: Mary M. Cohron 
Degree: Master of Science, University of Tennessee, 1932 


Title: Teaching vocational printing to the deaf 

Author: Uriel C. Jones 

Degree: Master of Science, University of Tennessee, August, 1943 
The following theses may be obtained on an interlibrary 

loan basis by writing to Margaret Jemison, Librarian, The 

University Library, Emory University, Georgia. The title 

of the theses are self-evident. 

Title: A History of the Georgia School for the Deaf 


Author: Esther Cathy 
Degree: Master of Arts, Emory University, 1939 


Title: A Test of Ability in Lip Reading for the Hard of Hearing Adult 
Author: Elizabeth Knowles 
Degree: Master of Arts, Emory University, 1938 

Any of the following seven theses, one or two at a time, 
are available on an interlibrary loan basis. They are not 
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loaned to individuals directly. Your librarian should handle 
all transactions for you. Write Mr. Harold Russell, Reference 
Librarian, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minne- 
sota. 


Title: Development of Reasoning in Children with Normal and 
Defective Hearing 
Author: Mildred Templin 
Degree: Doctor of Philosophy, University of Minnesota, 1947 

This study investigates the effect of hearing loss and of residence 
in an institution upon reasoning. Both of these factors imply some 
restriction of the environment: loss of hearing reduces the amount 
of sensory stimulation and residence in an institution reduces the 
variety of stimulation an individual receives. The development of 
reasoning in children with normal and defective hearing enrolled in 
residential and day schools is investigated. Tests were administered io 
850 children in grades 5 to 12 in Minnesota and Wisconsin in resi- 
dential and day schools. The following tests were used: Deutsche 
Test for casual explanations; Long and Welch Test for verbal ab- 
stract; Brody Test for non-verbal reasoning. A mimeographed copy 
of the abstract of this thesis may be secured by writing to Dr. Mildred 
Templin, Assistant Professor, Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


Title: An Investigation of the Incidence of Hearing Loss in Schools 
for those with Severe Visual Defects 

Author: Howard Elton Clark 

Degree: Master of Science, University of Minnesota, 1934 


Title: Hearing Loss in the University Age Group. A Study of 180 
Cases 

Author: Fritz Droper Hurd 

Degree: Master of Science, University of Minnesota, 1938 


Title: Occupational Deafness 
Author: William Hildebrand Wilson 
Degree: Master of Science, University of Minnesota, 1941 


Title: A Comparison of Institutionalized Deaf and Hearing Children 
on Certain Personality Traits and Interests 

Author: Isobel Gregory 

Degree: Master of Arts, University of Minnesota, 1935 


Title: A Survey of Home Economics in Schools for the Deaf; and of 
the Marital and Occupational] Status of their Alumnez, with a View 
to Curricula Development 

Author: Bertha Peterson 

Degree: Master of Science, University of Minnesota, 1932 


Title: A Preliminary Study of 300 Pupils in Schools for the Deaf with 
Special Reference to the Utilization of Their Residual Hearing 

Author: Nelson Youngs 

Degree: Master of Science, University of Minnesota, 1933 


Either of the following two theses is available on an 
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interlibrary loan basis. Your librarian should handle all 
transactions for you. Write to Miss Mary K. Dempsey, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin, or to Dr. M. 
Arline Albright, College of Liberal Arts and The Graduate 
School, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Title: The Relation of Hearing Acuity to Stammering 
Author: M. Arline Albright 
Degree: Master of Education, Marquette University, May 1938 


This thesis represents an attempt to determine if hearing acuity 
is an etiological factor in stammering. It presents a review of the 
areas of the literature involved in the problem and offers certain 
laboratory evidences which the experimenter has collected. Since 
hearing involves the aural mechanism, and since stammering involves 
speech, the first task is a review of the pertinent literature in these 
two fields in order to bring together the clinical findings of the 
otologist and those engaged in speech correction, the work of the 
physiologists and anatomists who have compared histological lesions 
and the hearing acuity in man, the work of those who have studied 
the effects of experimentally produced lesions in animals, and the 
work of the acoustical engineers. In the organization of the thesis, the 
areas of investigation are kept separately. These areas are the 
anatomy of the ear, the physiology of the ear, the theories of hear- 
ing, the physical properties of sound, the limits of audition, the 
physical characteristics of the English speech sounds, hearing im- 
pairment, defective speech, and the writer’s experimental evidences. 


Title: An Educational Survey Research Based Upon Objective Tests 

Conducted at The Paul Binner School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Author: M. Arline Albright 
Degree: Doctor of Philosophy, Marquette University, July 1944 

The study is an attempt to determine the educational achievement 
status of 130 hypacusics enrolled in The Paul Binner Day-School 
for the Deaf in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It is a survey problem which 
involves accurate determining of prevailing conditions. In the course 
of the study and solution of the problem, an attempt is made (1) to 
determine the level of educational achievement of each of the 130 
cases under consideration; (2) to determine each individual’s status 
in the areas of intelligence, hearing acuity, and mental age; (3) to 
discover, if possible, any relationship which might exist between the 
above-mentioned factors and educational achievement; (4) to com- 
pare the findings of this survey with other relevant data; (5) to 
establish an initial record for each case to which subsequent data 
might be added. The survey is preceded by a summary of the 
historical development of the educational institution and practices 
under consideration. 


The Ability of Pupils in a School for the 
Deaf to Understand Various Methods 
of Communication* — I 


EvizaBetH Hucues Jounson,** M.A. 
State School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 


I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


é how study is concerned with an evaluation of the ability 

of pupils in a public residential school for the deaf to 
understand language through the various means of com- 
munication employed by persons with a hearing impair- 
ment, the object being twofold in scope. 

Inasmuch as the pupils of the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
the institution at which the investigation was carried out, 
are divided into three groups on the basis of the method of 
communication considered most advisable for instructional 
purposes, the first object of the study was to compare the 
ability of the pupils in the Manual, Oral, and Acoustic de- 
partments to understand language by means of the particular 
methods of communication used in their classrooms. 

The second object of this study was to evaluate the ability 
of the pupils to understand language through any of the vari- 
ous means of communication employed by pupils in a school 
for the deaf. 

It is considered that children enrolled in the intermediate 
and advanced grades of an American public residential 
school for the deaf will be able to understand language by 
means of one or more of the following methods of communi- 


*A Thesis presented to the Graduate Committee, MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois, in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts. 

** The writer is deeply indebted to the following persons: to Clyde 
Johnson for his encouragement, advice and assistance throughout the 
investigation; to Dr. Henry M. Halverson, head of the Graduate 
Department of MacMurray College, for his interest and insight into 
the problem and for his guidance in carrying out the study; to Lucille 
Corrington for acting as test critic and assistant; to James Orman 
for administering the examinations in signs and finger spelling; and 
to all students and teachers at the Illinois School for the Deaf who 
cooperated in making the tests. This assistance the writer gratefully 
acknowledges. 
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cation: reading, lip-reading, finger spelling, the language of 
signs, hearing, and a combination of hearing and lip-reading. 


II. History or MetHops or COMMUNICATION WITH THE DEAF 


The problem of deafness in childhood consists almost 
solely of the fact that it interferes with or prohibits the 
normal development of spoken language, the basic method of 
communication employed by mankind. All other methods of 
communication of persons with normal hearing make use 
of the language patterns established through the auditory 
sense. The normal child learns to speak the words he hears 
spoken. He learns rapidly to read words and language with 
which he has already had extensive oral experience and, 
more slowly, he learns to write and to spell. Almost every 
waking moment he uses in one way or another the system 
of symbols which is his legacy, and through which he like- 
wise inherits the accumulated information of civilization. 
Obviously no one person could acquire through his own ex- 
perience and in his one lifetime all the knowledge in the 
world today—or all that was known a century or ten cen- 
turies ago. One person could not even achieve in his life- 
time the all important first step—the creation of a system 
of symbols for use in the interchange of ideas. 

Yet such theoretically was the task confronting each deaf 
child born before 1760 when the establishment in Paris of 
the first school for the deaf by the Abbé de l’Epeé com- 
menced the general education of the deaf with a system of 
visual symbols substituting for those of auditory origin. 

The lot of the deaf as a group was one of pitiful isolation 
until widespread educational efforts in their behalf were 
inaugurated. 

By Spartan law they were cast into the great pit at Tay- 
getus where the deformed were also consigned as useless to 
the state (3). The Athenians likewise destroyed the deaf 
and in Rome they were thrown into the Tiber. 

Aristotle (4), whose influence was to be felt for many cen- 
turies, wrote, more than three hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, that those born deaf were all rendered 
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speechless. This would have been a harmless and truthful 
statement but for the fact that the Greek word meaning 
“rendered speechless,” may also mean senseless or destitute 
of reason. This latter meaning was the one accepted as ex- 
pressing Aristotle’s intention and for centuries the deaf were 
classed with idiots and incapables. 

As Love points out (58) they were treated not as “deaf” 
but as “dumb” and their dumbness was thought to be due to 
some defect of the brain: It also was considered probable 
that they were in possession of some diabolical spirit and 
were beings to be shunned by all who did not wish to be 
defiled or corrupted. 

St. Augustine (61) branded the deaf as being eternally 
damned according to Pauline theory on the ground that 
as faith comes by hearing it was impossible for the deaf, 
unable to hear the word of God, to have faith. 

By Roman law they were classed with imbeciles and the 
insane and considered incapable of managing even their 
own private affairs. The Code of Justinian (76) in the sixth 
century provided that except in cases where the deaf person 
could “by word declare or by writing set forth his will and 
mind,” the deaf and dumb were to be held incompetent to 
execute deeds, dispose of property or to give evidence in a 
court of law. Seiss (76) states that these principles of Jus- 
tinian have been in force wherever Roman law has pene- 
trated among Western Nations, from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the present century, and have greatly retarded 
amelioration of the lot of the deaf. 

Gruss (45) cites instances to show that in spite of the 
fact that the laws of the ancients have been formally dis- 
carded the attitudes, mental reactions and taboos which in- 
spired them still survive. 

Thus since the beginning of history the deaf have not only 
been handicapped by their physical affliction but likewise by 
the popular misconception of their intellectual abilities. 

One further misconception delayed communication with 
and the instruction of the deaf by many years (33). The 
possibility of there being any other initial approach to the 
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mind than that through speech was completely rejected. 
Even writing was held to depend upon words which had 
first been heard (36). For this reason there was never any 
question of employing the finger alphabets known to have 
been used so freely by some of the Monastic orders under 
a vow of silence. Nor is it known that any attempt was made 
to utilize that form of expression so characteristic of the deaf 
—natural gestures (34). 

Consequently, the first sporadic efforts to help the deaf 
were directed at enabling them to speak. 

So strong was the belief in the necessity of basing all 
language upon speech that in 1538 Rudolphus Agricola’s 
statement that he had seen a deaf and dumb man who could 
read and write was greeted with expressions of doubt. How- 
ever, Jerome Cardani (35), a famous Italian physician, 
made a most significant discussion of Agricola’s statement 
and a plea for placing the deaf mute in a position to hear 
by reading and to speak by writing. Cardoni is generally 
credited with inaugurating a new era in the efforts to in- 
struct the deaf. However, for the next two hundred years 
this new era consisted only of widely scattered attempts to 
educate the deaf-mute children of wealthy or noble families. 

As Best (13) points out, the common man, during that 
period known as the Dark Ages, was not considered worthy 
of an education, and it was only after the Renaissance that 
educational opportunities began to be available to him. 

The deaf child of common parents had his first experience 
with these educational opportunities in the school estab- 
lished in Paris in 1760 by the Abbé de 1’Epeé. 

Like his predecessors the Abbé commenced the instruc- 
tion of his pupils orally. Indeed, in 1776 he wrote (39), “The 
only serious means of giving them (the deaf) back to society 
is to teach them to hear with their eyes and speak with their 
tongues.” 

But soon after its opening the school, to which the Abbé 
devoted his life and his modest fortune, became so crowded 
that the individual attention required by oral instruction 
was an impossibility. Writing and the French manual alpha- 
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bet were used freely by his sixty pupils, but de l’Epeé was 
able to originate one other method of communication. 

Since time began the deaf had been able to make their 
more simple desires known to their families and close as- 
sociates by means of pantomimic gestures (75). Because of 
the mimic character of pantomime a certain similarity un- 
doubtedly existed between the gestures of one deaf child 
and those of another. The Abbé de 1’Epeé set himself to sys- 
tematize and to enlarge the pantomimic language of his 
pupils and by the arbitrary assignment of certain gestures to 
symbolize certain objects, actions or ideas, the gestures or 
language of signs of the deaf came into being. 

The success of instruction by means of the language of 
signs became widely known, and the Abbé made his methods 
available to all. In this he differed from the two great oral 
teachers of his time—Samuel Heinicke who established a 
school in Germany and Thomas Braidwood of England. Both 
of these men for financial reasons created virtual monopolies 
on oral instruction within their own countries, a circum- 
stance which profoundly affected the education of the deaf 
in America. 

The first permanent school for the deaf in the United 
States was established at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817 by 
the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet. The language of signs, the 
manual alphabet and writing were the means of communica- 
tion employed. That speech was not taught was due to the 
Braidwood monopoly. As a preliminary to starting the school 
at Hartford, Gallaudet visited England in 1815 to study 
methods of educating the deaf. The Braidwoods (57) refused 
to allow him access to their secrets or to give him any as- 
sistance except under conditions with which he could not 
comply. A chance meeting with the Abbé Sicard, the Abbé 
de |’Epeé’s successor, took Gallaudet to France where he 
remained several months studying the language of signs and 
an improved form of the Spanish one-hand manual alpha- 
bet (40). On returning to America Gallaudet brought with 
his as a teacher, Laurent Clerc, a deaf man who could not 
speak. 

During the next half century—from 1817 to 1867—twenty- 
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four state schools and one college for the deaf were estab- 
lished in this country, all of them using the language of 
signs or the manual alphabet or both and none of them mak- 
ing any effort to teach the deaf to speak. Indeed some ad- 
vocates of the language of signs belittled reports brought 
from Europe concerning the oral instruction of the deaf 
and discouraged the introduction of speech teaching into 
America. 

However, favorable reports on the use of speech for com- 
munication with the deaf continued to be brought to this 
country. About 1860 Jeanie Lippit, the deaf daughter of the 
governor of Rhode Island, was taught speech and lip-reading 
by her mother with the help and encouragement of an edu- 
cator who had observed the oral method in Germany (66). 
Another little deaf girl, Mabel Hubbard, who grew up to be 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell and whose father founded the 
National Geographic Society, also was able to speak and to 
read the lips due to her mother’s efforts. A third deaf child, 
Fanny Cushing, was instructed orally by Miss Harriett 
Rogers who then opened a small private school to demon- 
strate the possibilities of the oral method. With the help of 
Mr. Hubbard, who petitioned the Massachusetts legislature 
to establish a state oral school, and of John Clarke, who 
contributed $50,000 for this purpose, the Clarke School for 
the Deaf was opened in Northampton, Massachusetts, in 
1867 with Miss Rogers as principal. For eighty years this 
school has upheld the oral method of instructing the deaf 
and through its normal-training course has sent oral teachers 
to many countries including China, Japan, Africa, India, 
Sweden and Greece. 

Two years after the establishment of the Clarke School, 
the first day school for the deaf was opened in Boston and 
named for Horace Mann whose favorable report on oral 
instruction in Europe had been bitterly resented by the 
manualists twenty-six years before. Public day schools have 
continued to grow in number until in 1947 there are 119 with 
4,295 pupils, practically all of whom are taught orally (2). 

As the day school movement spread, a number of state 
schools began teaching their pupils to speak. By 1891 re- 
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ports (41) showed 46 per cent of pupils in schools for the 
deaf receiving some instruction in articulation, although 
only 10.4 per cent were taught orally or by speech. This step 
was made voluntarily by most schools, but by some the 
establishment of articulation classes was apparently a move 
to circumvent the demand for the opening of separate state 
oral schools. Whatever the cause, the advent of speech in- 
struction in manual schools marked the beginning of yet 
another method of instruction—the so-called “combined” 
in which both speech and manual means were used with 
varying degrees of preference given to one or the other 
method of communication. 

The January, 1947, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEsF re- 
ports 13,541 pupils in schools for the deaf other than day 
schools of whom 9,327 are listed as being taught wholly or 
chiefly by means of speech. 

It had long been recognized that the deaf were not all 
completely lacking in the ability to hear. Indeed, one of 
the very earliest references to work with the deaf concerns 
the efforts of Archigenes (49), a Greek physician of the first 
century, who used sounds of varying intensities to improve 
the hearing of deaf mutes. Archigenes advocated the use of 
an ear trumpet for such work. 

Undoubtedly the partial hearing of their deaf pupils was 
a frequent contributor to the success of the early teachers 
of speech, and it was regarded rather as a phenomenon that 
instruction in speech should “improve the hearing” (40). In 
1779 de l’Epeé estimated that nearly one half of his pupils 
had some degree of hearing (5). However, he had no means 
of using it other than close range individual instruction with 
the voice which was prohibited by the large number under 
his care. 

In the early part of the 19th century Dr. Itard, aural 
surgeon of the Paris Institute for the Deaf, was sufficiently 
impressed with the possibilities of acoustic education to 
establish, by his will, a class for instruction without re- 
course to signs with the intention that hearing should be 
utilized (9). 
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Following Itard various men, mostly physicians, made 
estimates as to the hearing ability of deaf mutes (10). Dr. 
Delau, Jr., won the French Academy Award for training his 
thirteen pupil patients to recognize the meaning of what 
they heard and by degrees to reproduce the sounds of speech. 
In 1836 Fabriana of Modena estimated that more than half 
of his pupils profited by auditory gymnastics. By 1853 Dr. 
Blanchet had become most enthusiastic over the prospects 
of training the deaf to hear, but his rivals were able to dis- 
credit him so completely before the Academy that French 
experiments in training the hearing of the deaf, apparently, 
ceased altogether. 

In England about the year 1860 Toynbee (59) was finding 
that almost half of those called deaf mutes had hearing 
which enabled them to recognize various sounds from clap- 
ping to actual sentences. By 1867 De Rossi of Rome (60) was 
declaring that only three of seventy pupils tested could be 
called totally deaf and that twenty-seven of the seventy 
could hear speech. In 1884 Clarke and Noyes (11) reported 
that 75 per cent of the pupils in two schools for the deaf had 
hearing. 

By 1945, following an audiometric survey of hearing at 
the Illinois School, Breakey (21) was asserting that only two 
of a total of 422 pupils could be classed as totally deaf. The 
other children could hear something, and about 60 per cent 
of them heard enough to indicate that the use of electrically 
amplified speech would assist in their education to some ex- 
tent at least. 

But in spite of the knowledge that many of the deaf had 
some ability to hear, for many years practically no use was 
made of this hearing in communicating with them. Indeed, 
advocates of manualism vigorously opposed even oral in- 
struction (46) on the grounds that only children who could 
hear a little or who talked before the onset of deafness could 
be taught to speak (70). The implication was that no pupils 
with partial hearing or remembered speech could be found in 
the American schools. 

Such, of course, was not the case, and the desire to help 
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the so-called semi-deaf, and those with adventitious losses 
of hearing, added impetus to the spread of articulation 
classes. 

One of the first instances of the acoustic instruction of a 
deaf child (42) occurred more or less by accident when a 
certain Mr. Whipple, characterized by Bell as a man of little 
culture and education, became sufficiently displeased with 
his son’s progress under manual instruction to “set the boy 
up before him and shout at him.” From what we must sur- 
mise to have been an extended period of shouting this man 
of “indomitable will and perseverance” taught his son to 
speak. However, the boy’s case was branded as one of fraud 
or self delusion by the principal of the manual school which 
he had formerly attended. This man also stated that the boy 
could not have been deaf at all since he now heard. As the 
father failed in his efforts to teach other deaf children to 
hear, the acoustic approach to the deaf waited another 
quarter of a century. 

In 1879 the introduction of the Hughes Audiometer (23) 
placed an improved testing instrument in the hands of 
Dr. J. A. Gillespie, principal of the Nebraska Institute for 
the Deaf (10). After four years of testing and systematic 
experimentations with aural instruction Gillespie made his 
report to the 1884 Convention of Articulation Teachers of 
the Deaf. His statements are clear and forceful and still 
should challenge those present day educators who doubt 
that hearing can be of use in communicating with children 
born deaf. Of these he said (6), “These children did not 
recognize sounds as such at the beginning of this drill. What 
they heard were noises, wholly unintelligible. At the expira- 
tion of that time (three months) the pupils were able to 
recognize sounds, words and a number of sentences.” Gilles- 
pie even stated that when instructed aurally a large majority 
of the semi-deaf children in schools for the deaf can and 
ought to be graduated as hard of hearing speaking people 
instead of as deaf mutes. 

Of hard of hearing children in schools for the deaf he 
made the following statement (8): “The class of hard of 
hearing speaking people in society is large, but a hard of 
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hearing speaking child, or one using an artificial aid to hear- 
ing, is a rare sight. And the reason for this may be found in 
this fact—that when a child is ‘to deaf to be educated in the 
public schools’ he is reported as a deaf mute and sent to an 
institution for the deaf and dumb, educated as a mute, and 
at the end of his course, to all intents and purposes, is a deaf 
mute.” 

Gillespie’s success stimulated widely scattered efforts to 
train the deaf to communicate through hearing. By 1888, 
when Alexander Graham Bell appeared before the Royal 
Commission of the United Kingdom on the Condition of the 
Deaf and Dumb, he was able to say that in the twenty 
American schools reporting such experiments one fifth of the 
pupils were found capable of an approach through hear- 
ing (43). Four schools were using hearing as a means of in- 
struction with Nebraska reporting 16 per cent so taught. 
Dr. Gillet of the Illinois School reported facetiously that 
all of his pupils seemed to hear the dinner bell, although 
only 5 per cent heard the school bell. 

However, a law of physics worked against the early advo- 
cates of acoustic training. This law states that the intensity 
of a sound varies inversely as the square of the distance 
from its source. Thus it can be shown (37) that a loss in 
hearing ability of only 8 per cent reduces the distance at 
which sounds can be heard by more than 60 per cent. 

The early teachers could not overcome this factor of dis- 
tance. Although their pupils might hear at two inches from 
the ear, they could not be two inches from the ears of all 
their pupils at the same time. 

In 1884, at the above mentioned meeting of Articulation 
Teachers of the Deaf, Alexander Graham Bell (12) sug- 
gested the solution of this problem. He considered it per- 
fectly feasible to connect a number of telephones, such as 
were used in telephone offices, to a single transmitter in order 
to bring the voice of the teacher to the ear of each member 
of a class of semi-deaf children. 

Jones (53) reported that in 1897 1.5 per cent of the pupils 
in schools for the deaf in the United States were taught by 
auricular methods. By 1907 the percentage had dropped to 
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1.2 per cent and by 1917 to 1.0 per cent. By 1920 2 per 
cent (20) was given as the number under acoustic instruc- 
tion, and by 1924 (25) it had become 3.2 per cent. 

After early disappointment with telephone type amplifiers 
the advent of improved vacuum tube equipment finally made 
the acoustic education of the deaf a feasible procedure. 

The 1935 (80) and the 1940 (69) surveys of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
although not stating the number of pupils taught by means 
of hearing, reported 31.2 per cent and 33.7 per cent as the 
proportion in residential schools receiving acoustic training 
of some kind. 

In 1942 Johnson’s survey (51) showed that more than 15 
per cent of the pupils in the 46 reporting residential schools 
were using hearing aids for at least half of their academic 
work and that 41 per cent of the enrollment was receiving 
some kind of acoustic training. 


III. THe Work or Otruers 1n Testinc oF 
CoMMUNICATION 


No record was found of any other attempt to test all the 
methods of communication which were surveyed in the 
present study. 

The reading achievement level of deaf children has been 
investigated by a number of workers, although, apparently, 
none used the Gates Survey which was the test employed in 
this study. 

Kellogg (54) presents a composite reading score derived 
from scores on the New Stanford Achievement Test of para- 
graph meaning and word meaning and of Gates Silent Read- 
ing Tests, Form 2, parts A through D. For 141 Manual and 
Oral pupils in grades 3 through 8 the mean reading score 
was 3.96. For 75 Acoustic pupils in grades 2 through 8 the 
mean reading score was 4.86. In the manual grades 6, 7 and 
8 Kellogg found very low mean reading scores, although the 
pupils of these classes were on the whole average and did 
not appear to present any untoward academic problems, 
other than the especially slow progress in reading which 
could not be accounted for by any corresponding drop in 
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mean intelligence level. Kellogg found a more steady in- 
crease of mean reading grade scores for the Acoustic pupils 
than for the Manual and Oral group and considered this dif- 
ference explained by the difference in language experience 
between the groups resulting from the fact that the Acoustic 
pupils wear hearing aids and approach the experience of 
hearing pupils while the profoundly deaf do not. 

Lyons et al. (62) surveyed the Illinois School using the 
Stanford Achievement Test. Median scores in reading for 
each grade level were presented ranging from approximately 
4.0 for grade 4, or seventh year in school, to 6.9 for grade 9, 
or the twelfth year in school. For a number of years the 
Illinois School has tested all intermediate and advanced 
classes each year using the Stanford Achievement Tests, 
but it has not made public the results of these tests. Numer- 
ous schools report having testing programs but exhibit little 
desire to publish actual results. 

The most extensive reading survey of the deaf appears to 
be Pugh’s survey (73) of 1916 pupils in 56 residential and 
day schools for the deaf. Using the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test and the Durreil-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test, 
Pugh surveyed the reading ability of pupils who had re- 
ceived from approximately 7 to 13 years of instruction. On 
the Durrell-Sullivan Test medians for all deaf pupils in- 
cluded in the study were slightly below the sixth grade 
equivalent of hearing pupils. There was evidence of progres- 
sive improvement in the ability to comprehend increasingly 
more difficult material. There was also some indication of 
the superiority in reading ability of deaf girls in comparison 
with deaf boys. The study shows that reading ability is as- 
sociated with the amount of hearing loss and the age at time 
of onset of deafness. Pugh feels that, since many children 
with some residual hearing and relatively late loss of hear- 
ing have shown severe retardation, there is the implication 
that residual hearing and language acquired prior to the 
loss of hearing are not being properly utilized. 

Lip-reading ability has received relatively more attention, 
and there are several reports of tests of this function. 
The first survey of lip-reading ability was made for the 
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National Research Council by Day, Fusfeld and Pintner 
(25). Four tests of ten sentences each were constructed. The 
sentences were from five to eleven words in length and the 
total number of words in each test ranged from 72 to 81. 
Two tests were administered to each of the 400 pupils in 
the three most advanced classes of the schools participating, 
the survey field agent reading one set of sentences and the 
teachers of the children being tested reading the other set. 

The mean scores on the tests administered by the teachers 
are considerably higher than those administered by the sur- 
vey examiner whose speech was not familiar to the pupils. 
Average school scores on the tests ranged from 18.6 for 31 
pupils in a residential school, as tested by the examiner, to 
83.7 for nine day school pupils, as tested by their teacher. 
For all 400 pupils the mean score for the teacher-adminis- 
tered sets was 51.7 and for the set administered by the sur- 
vey field agent it was 40.0, the difference being statistically 
significant. The correlation between the teachers’ and ex- 
aminer’s scores was .84. 

The average correlation between lip-reading scores and 
scores on the Pintner Educational Survey was .49. The cor- 
relations were lower for residential school pupils, .32 and 
.37, as tested by the field agent and teacher and higher for 
day school pupils, .61 and .65. Pintner attributed these dif- 
ferences to the fact that the day schools include more chil- 
dren with more hearing and more cases of late onset of deaf- 
ness. 

Johnson (52) (24) tested 102 residential school acousti- 
cally trained pupils in grades 2 through 9 with two ten 
sentence lip-reading tests. The classroom teacher read one 
test and the examiner the other set of sentences. The mean 
combined lip-reading score for these tests was 64. The sen- 
tences used in this test were roughly comparable to those 
used by Day and Fusfeld. The higher mean score for John- 
son’s group probably is accounted for by selection of those 
pupils with usable hearing. Johnson concluded that the ex- 
tent to which hearing was trained to interpret speech sounds 
appeared to be of great influence in determining lip-reading 
ability. 
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Heider (47) reports that Goldman found that the more 
highly developed the understanding of language and ab- 
stract thinking, the better the lip-reading ability. 

Heider (48) in another study reports the relationship of 
lip-reading ability to residual hearing. The results of this 
investigation show that the more hearing a child has the 
better lip-reading will be. The correlations between degree 
of hearing as measured by audiometer tests and lip-reading 
ability range from .40 to .60. The average lip-reading score 
of one group of children who were not having acoustic 
training was 38, and for children having acoustic training it 
was 50. The difference is statistically significant. Heider 
concludes that, since usable hearing is correlated to such a 
degree with lip-reading ability, the training of residual 
hearing is an important way of improving lip-reading. 

Lip-reading tests using motion pictures have been devised 
and used extensively by Mason (63) (64), F. and G. Heider 
(47) and others, including Utley (79) and Reid (74) who 
have worked toward standardized lip-reading tests using 
motion pictures. 

The Heiders found intercorrelation for their three tests 
ranging from +.77 to .95. The correlation for the perform- 
ances of one group of 42 children tested on two forms with a 
five year interval between the tests was .72 + .05. For an- 
other group of 43 pupils with a one year interval between 
tests the correlation for performances on two different forms 
was .£82 + .03. Between lip-reading performance and scores 
on the Stanford Achievement Test there was a correlation 
of .54 + .06. Ability to follow a rhythm in dancing or gym- 
nastics was found to be correlated with lip-reading ability. 

Little or no correlation was found between lip-reading 
scores and the length of training or age. The Heiders (47) 
state: “Age at onset of deafness certainly has influence on 
lip-reading performance. . . . It is difficult to determine the 
relation between age at onset of deafness and proficiency 
in lip-reading in a statistical way. Each case has to be con- 
sidered individually.” 

Reid correlated the scores of 97 residential school girls ob- 
tained on three forms of her test and found coefficients of 
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82, .83 and .84. She found practically no correlation be- 
tween lip-reading scores and length of training in lip-read- 
ing, MA., 1.Q., or grade status. Hearing and age at onset 
were excluded from consideration. 

Using words, sentences and stories Utley tested 761 deaf 
and hard of hearing individuals enrolled in schools or so- 
cieties for the acoustically handicapped in four large cities. 
Subjects were eliminated if reading ability fell below third 
grade level. The results of the test showed that none of the 
factors considered from a statistical point of view—reading 
grade level (above the third), school achievement level, 
chronological age, school placement or age at onset of deaf- 
ness—indicated significant relationship to lip-reading pro- 
ficiency. 

The coefficient of correlation between the two forms of 
Utley’s Sentence Test was .866; between two forms of the 
Word Test, .663; and between two forms of the test taken 
as a whole, .893. Utley concluded that it was not possible 
to arrange lip-reading test items in order of difficulty, since 
the successes and errors made by the group tested were dis- 
tributed evenly throughout the whole test. 

Although it has long been recognized that many pupils 
in schools for the deaf have partial hearing, there are sur- 
prisingly few reports of efforts to measure the extent to 
which this partial hearing can be used in interpreting speech 
sounds. Indeed, Sullivan (78) states that even for hearing 
children there was available for general use as a group test 
no measure of auditory comprehension until the Durrell- 
Sullivan Reading Capacity Test was devised. 

Gillespie (7) mentions keeping a record of the ability of 
the three brightest pupils in his aurally trained group to 
understand twenty words, ‘sentences and questions “ad- 
dressed to the hearing” as a test. He states that for two of 
the pupils ten points were subtracted from the scores for 
errors and for the third pupil 914 points were subtracted. 

At least two American schools for the deaf have been 
guided by men who believed wholeheartely in the possi- 
bilities of training the residual hearing of deaf children. 
Dr. John Dutton Wright and Dr. Max Goldstein contributed 
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immeasurably to our knowledge of the acoustic method, de- 
scribing their educational philosophies and procedures in 
detail in voluminous writings but, apparently, did not in any 
published work record the results of objective measures of 
the speech-hearing ability of their pupils. 

Ewing and Ewing (31) devised a Short Intelligibility Test 
which they used with 90 deaf patients attending their clinic. 
These patients ranged in age from 7 to 82 years. The test 
was administered with and without hearing aids and the 
patients were divided into four groups on the basis of their 
scores. Without a hearing aid or lip-reading, 16 subjects 
achieved 70 per cent efficiency. With a hearing aid but still 
without the help of lip-reading, 76 of the 90 subjects achieved 
70 per cent efficiency or more. 

The Ewings (32) also report scores for seven severely deaf 
pupils. The average consonant score for these subjects when 
using a hearing aid was 58. 

Johnson (52) reports an experiment wherein 102 Acoustic 
pupils in grades 2 through 9 at the Illinois School were tested 
on their ability to understand twenty sentences through 
hearing aids but without the assistance of lip-reading. The 
average score for the group was 61. Although no correlation 
was computed, there was an obvious and close relationship 
between the scores on this test and on a test of the intelligi- 
bility of the pupils’ own speech. Johnson felt it reasonable to 
assume that improved speech would accompany further 
training in sound interpretation. 

Myklebust (68) reports that discrimination and speech 
comprehension tests have been administered periodically to 
children wearing individual aids since 1943, but he does 
not describe the tests or give results other than to state 
there was improvement. He considered speech improvement 
per se a possible index of successful development of sound 
patterns, because, as the child learned to discriminate and 
comprehend speech sounds, presumably, his speech would 
correlatively show improvement. A low degree of correla- 
tion was found between speech scores, degree of hearing loss 
and intelligence. 

Probyn (72) reports using a list of 40 words to test how 
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useful a particular amount of hearing might be for inter- 
preting speech but presents no scores for her tests. 

Hudgins (50) has prepared five forms of a 25-word acous- 
tic test graded by the responses of 150 pupils in five schools 
for the deaf. He obtained a reliability coefficient of .90 and 
a correlation of .62 P.E. .05 with one type of audiogram 
analysis. 

A number of very good tests have been prepared for 
measuring the efficiency of hearing aids and transmission 
systems, but on the whole the material has been too diffi- 
cult for use in testing children, particularly children in 
schools for the deaf. However, modified versions of tests 
originally prepared for war deafened soldiers have been used 
successfully with deaf children in at least two hearing aid 
clinics. 

While it is surprising to find so few tests of the ability of 
children in schools for the deaf to understand speech through 
hearing, it is even more remarkable to find so little mention 
of tests using both hearing and lip-reading. There has been 
a very strong tendency, even with slightly handicapped chil- 
dren, to ignore hearing and concentrate entirely on a sub- 
stitute, lip-reading. It would appear much more practical to 
use lip-reading as a supplement to whatever remains of the 
natural pathway to language acquisition. 

Throughout their work the Ewings have supported the 
principle which insists upon the combination of lip-reading 
and hearing, although they also urge that ear-training be 
given often and regularly (30). For the seven severely deaf 
pupils who scored 58 per cent on consonants when tested 
by hearing alone through an electric aid, they found an 
average score of 85 per cent when hearing and lip-reading 
were combined. 

For Johnson’s group of 102 children tested with 20 sen- 
tences the average score when hearing and lip-reading were 
combined was 83 (52). Although not computed there was an 
obvious correlation between these scores and the scores made 
when tests were present through hearing alone. Johnson 
concluded that the extent to which speech sounds could be 
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interpreted through hearing exerted great influence on the 
extent to which speech could be understood through a com- 
bination of hearing and lip-reading. 

Although numerous tests of ability to understand language 
by means of finger spelling and signs must surely have been 
made, no report of such tests was found. 
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Summer Schools for Teachers 
of the Deaf 


CALIFORNIA 


Joun Tracy CLINIC AND THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
June 21—July 31, 1948 


John Tracy Clinic announces its summer session, June 21 
to July 31, 1948. A limited number of children aged two 
years and six months to five years, will be accepted with 
their mothers for daily instruction in sense training, lip- 
reading, speech preparation and speech. Mothers will ob- 
serve, and when able, will participate in the program. Prefer- 
ence will be given to those living outside of Los Angeles. 

In association with the University of Southern California, 
John Tracy Clinic announces a nursery school training course 
for teachers of the deaf: 

Education 138—Education of the Preschool Deaf Child. A practical 
course in the methods of teaching deaf children of preschool age. 
The student will observe and teach under the supervision of the 
staff members of John Tracy Clinic. Group conferences will consider 
speech methods for the young deaf child, nursery school methods, 
child guidance and parent education. 

Prerequisite: Except by permission of the Clinic, registration will 
be limited to persons with at least one year’s experience or training 
in the education of the deaf. Two units. Regular college credits 
granted by the university. 


For information, write John Tracy Clinic, 924 West 37 Street, 
Los Angeles 7, California. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THe CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
June 28—August 7, 1948 


The program for the deaf and the hard of hearing at Cath- 
olic University will be held from June 28 to August 7. The 
Certificate program is so arranged that a candidate may 
complete the specialized courses in two summer sessions, 
Facilities for the Practicum are available in Schools for the 
Deaf in the United States. 
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SumMer Session 1948—June 28-Aucust 7 


Education S. 500(2) The History and Development of the Educa- 
tional Work for the Deaf 
Father Lane, 8:10 a.m. 


Education S. 501(2) Psychology of the Physically Handicapped 
Sister Rose Alice, 9:10 a.m. 

Education S. 502(2) Special Methods of Teaching the Deaf 
Sister Rose Anita, 10:10 a.m. 


Education S. 503(2) on Social Adjustment of the Handi- 
cappe 
Father Klenke, 11:10 a.m. 


AcapeMic YEAR 1948-49 (Schools for the Deaf in the United States) 


Education S. 504-5(8) Practicum—To be arranged with the Director 
Organization; methods and materials; obser- 
vation; practice; and clinic. 


SumMe_r Session 1949 


Education S. 506(2) Physiology of the Organs of Speech 
Education S. 507(2) Voice and Speech Development 
Education S. 508(2) Speech Correction; Acoustics; Eurythmics 
Education S. 510(2) Seminar 


FACULTY OF THE INSTITUTE 


ReverEND Francis T. Wituiams, C.S.V., M.A., Director, Graduate 
student and candidate for the doctorate in educational research 
work for the deaf, Fordham University 

Reverend Joun Lanz, C.S.V., M.A., St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, 
New York City 

ReEverREND Paut F. Ktienke, B.A., St. Rita School for the Deaf, Cin- 
cinnatt, Ohio 

Sister Rose Anita, S.SJ., Ed.M., St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Sister Rose Auice, S8.S.J., Ed.M., St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


FLORIDA 


UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA, TAMPA, FLORIDA 
June 7—August 1, 1948 


Two courses for teachers of the deaf and of the hard of 
hearing will be given at the University of Tampa, Tampa, 
Florida, from June 7 to August 1. Dr. Sherman K. Smith 
will give a course in the Fundamentals of Voice Production 
and Miss Mary Bach in Methods of Teaching Language to 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 


= 
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ILLINOIS 


University oF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILLINOIS 
June 2i—August 13, 1948 


The University of Illinois College of Education is offer- 
ing a four- and an eight-week workshop for both under- 
graduate and graduate students in the education of the deaf 
from June 21 to August 13, 1948. Students may register for 
the first four weeks beginning June 21 and ending July 16, 
or they may register for the full eight-week session. The 
workshop will be manned by a number of specialists in the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIversiITy, EvANSsTON, ILLINOIS 
June 25—August 27, 1948 


The courses offered in Northwestern University Summer 
School are in Speech Correction and Audiology. The courses 
being given which should interest teachers of the deaf and of 
the hard of hearing are Supervised Teaching in Speech Cor- 
rection and Audiology, Principles of Speech Correction, 
Clinical and School Procedures in Speech Correction, Tech- 
niques and Interpretation of Hearing Tests, Symposium in 
Speech Correction, Teaching of Speech Reading, Hearing 
Aids and Residual Hearing, Symposium in Hearing Prob- 
lems, Speech for the Deaf, Seminar in Problems in Speech 
Pathology, and a Seminar in Hearing and Deafness. For fur- 
their information write to James H. McBurney, Dean of the 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. 


MICHIGAN 


Micuican State NorMAL YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
June 21—July 30, 1948 


During the six week summer session (June 21 to July 30) 
the Michigan State Normal College will offer the following 
courses related specifically to the education of the Deaf and 

Hard of Hearing: 


385 Essentials of Language Development and Reading for the Deaf 
: 3 semester hrs. 
401B Testing Auditory Acuity 2 semester hrs. 


— 
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472 Advanced Problems in Speech for the Deaf 2 semester hrs. 


491 Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 2 semester hrs. 
372 Teaching Speech to the Deaf 3 semester hrs. 
378S Hearing Aids and Acoustic Training 2 semester hrs. 
493 Speech Reading for Children 2 semester hrs. 


Demonstration classes and Practice Teaching for qualified 
persons. 

Conference on Hearing and Acoustic Training. 

For further information write to: Francis E. Lord, Direc- 
tor of Special Education, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Wayne University, Detroit, MicHicANn 
June 28—August 7, 1948 


It is expected that a large number of teachers will enroll 
in the classes for the teachers of the deaf and of the hard of 
hearing at Wayne University in Detroit this summer as many 
teachers will wish to take advantage of attending the meet- 
ing of the Convention of the Association of Teachers of 
Speech to the Deaf and will remain over for summer school 
work. The courses being offered by Wayne University are 
not intended for students in initial training, but are for those 
who have had some training and experience and are inter- 
ested in these courses for more specialized training. More 
specific information and the summer bulletin may be se- 
cured by writing John W. Tenny, General Adviser, Special 
Education, College of Education, Wayne University, De- 
troit 1, Michigan. 

Sp. Ed. 262--Methods of Teaching Lip Reading 2 hours credit 


O’Hara 
Sp. Ed. 264—Acoustic Training for Children with Dif. Hear. 
2 hours credit Clark 
Sp. Ed. 265—Tactile Development of Speech for the Deaf 
2 hours three weeks S. Alcorn 
Sp. Ed. 266—Language Development and Training for Deaf Children 
2 hours three weeks Joiner* 


* Visiting Staff 
MINNESOTA 


University oF Minnesota, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
June 14—July 24, 1948 


In the first term of the Summer School, June 14 to July 
24, Miss Alice Streng, Director of Special Education, State 
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Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, will offer two 
courses of interest for the teachers of the deaf, Speech for 
the Deaf and Language Training for the Deaf. 


NEW YORK 


TEACHERS CoLLEcE, CoLuMBIA University, New York, 
New York 
July 6—August 13, 1948 


Seminar in Education of the Deaf 


During the Summer Session of 1948, Teachers College, 
in cooperation with the Lexington School for the Deaf, will 
offer a seminar for teachers of the deaf. The course is de- 
scribed as follows: 


Education s256WSD—Seminar in education of the deaf. 6 points. 
Dr. C. D. O’Connor, Miss M. A. Groht, Miss M. G. Stoner. 8:30- 
11:20. Given at the Lexington School for the Deaf. 

Registration is limited to persons with at least one year’s experi- 
ence or training in the education of the deaf or hard of hearing, 
except by permission of the instructors. 

A comprehensive survey and analysis of current programs, methods 
and materials for the education of the deaf. This course meets the 
standards of training of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 

Those planning to register for this course who have not previously 
been admitted to Teachers College are advised to supplement their 
applications for admission with detailed information concerning their 
previous training and experience in the education of the deaf or hard 
of hearing. 


The seminar will be in general charge of Dr. Clarence D. 
O’Connor, Superintendent, Lexington School for the Deaf. 
Dr. O’Connor will be assisted by Miss Mildred A. Groht, 
Principal of the Academic Department and by Miss Mar- 
guerite C. Stoner, a member of the instructional staff of the 
Lexington School for the Deaf. 

Persons planning to enroll in this course as regular stu- 
dents, and who contemplate becoming candidates for degrees 
or diplomas, must be formally admitted to Teachers Col- 
lege. Those planning to enroll in the course without intend- 
ing to become candidates for degrees or diplomas will need 
to obtain a “permit to register.” 
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Application for formal admission to Teachers College, or 
for permission to register, must be addressed directly to the 
Admissions Office, Teachers College, 525 West 120 Street, 
New York 27, New York. It is advisable that applications 
be submitted well in advance of the opening of the Summer 
Session. Actual registration must be completed at Teachers 
College during the regular registration period, July 1-3, 1948. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
July 5—August 14, 1948 


Classes for teachers of the deaf and of the hard of hear- 
ing will be held at Syracuse University in Syracuse, New 
York, from July 5 to August 14, 1948. The members of the 
faculty will include three members from Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Louis M. De Carlo, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion and Audiology, Educational Director, Conservation of 
Hearing Center, Gordon D. Hoople, M.D., Medical Director, 
Conservation of Hearing Center, and William Peacher, 
M.D., Associate Director of the Remedial Speech Labora- 
tory, Veronica O’Neil of the Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York City, Marion Quick of the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Mass., and Miriam Pauls, Co-director, 
Hearing and Speech Clinic, U. 8. Naval Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Courses will be given in the Education and De- 
velopment of the Pre-school Deaf Child (Practice and 
Theory), Education of Children with Impaired Hearing 
(Practice and Theory), The Teaching of Speech and of 
Language to the Deaf and Hard of Hearing and Visual 
Communication for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 


Vassar SUMMER INSTITUTE, POUGHKEEPSIE, New York 
July 1—July 29, 1948 


A seminar on “Special Education for the Hard of Hearing 
Child” will be included in the program of the Vassar Sum- 
mer Institute, which offers a month’s course for parents, 
teachers and professional workers. Miss Ciwa Griffiths, Spe- 
cialist in Speech and Hearing, San Diego County, California, 
and Mr. Lee Meyerson, Field Fellow, Social Science Re- 
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search Council, will conduct the seminar which will be di- 
vided into two overlapping groups: 

Section I is planned for those who wish to become teach- 
ers of hard of hearing children and for regular classroom 
teachers who wish to supplement their knowledge in special 
education. No previous background in teaching hard of 
hearing children is assumed, but the teacher should hold at 
least one teaching license or credential, There will be ap- 
proximately four credit hours of lecture, demonstration, 
practice teaching, films, and discussion. 

Section ITI is planned for parents of hard of hearing chil- 
dren who wish to know more about the emotional and edu- 
cational needs of their children. Section II will meet with 
Section I for lectures and demonstrations of general interest. 

Special education for hard of hearing children enrolled in 
the Institute will be provided daily in the areas of lip read- 
ing, speech and auricular training. 

For further information write Mary Fisher Langmuir, Di- 
rector of the Institute. 


OHIO 


Reserve UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
June 21—July 30, 1948 


Western Reserve University at Cleveland, Ohio, is offer- 
ing courses in Teaching the Deaf, Audiology and Speech 
Correction. The session will last from June 21 through 
July 30. A six weeks session follows which is devoted to prac- 
tice teaching in all fields. 

Teachers of the deaf will have an opportunity in “Content 
Subjects” to study ways and means of best presenting mate- 
rials in arithmetic, geography, history, etc. Advanced Speech 
for the Deaf permits supervisors and teachers to observe 
methods of improving the established speech in deaf chil- 
dren. Practice teaching in reading, speech and content sub- 
jects will be likewise offered. 

In the field of Audiology, a theoretical course in fitting 
of hearing aids will be followed by a practice course in fit- 
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ting, auditory training and patient adjustment. Lip-reading 
both for the adult and the public school classes will be pre- 
sented in both theory and methods. Hearing Conservation 
Specialists, nurses and teachers may receive adequate train- 
ing in case finding, audiometric methods, and adequate 
educational and medical adjustments. 

Speech Correction Courses will consist of Speech Correc- 
tion for Teachers, Speech Correction for the Orthopedically 
Handicapped, Clinical Techniques, Clinical Practice in 
Hearing and Speech Therapy. 


VIRGINIA 


Hampton IntituTe, HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
June 18—July 30, 1948 
Negro Teachers of the Deaf 


Three members of the Gallaudet College faculty in Wash- 
ington, D.C., will conduct classes again for teachers of the 
deaf in the Hampton Institute Summer School, Courses will 
be offered by Dr. Powrie Doctor, Prof. Elizabeth Benson and 
Mr. Joseph Youngs, Jr., a demonstration teacher from Ken- 
dall School. A great deal of the time will be devoted to super- 
vised teaching, inasmuch as Supt. Whitehead of the Virginia 
School, Supt. Peeler of the North Carolina School, and Supt. 
Laurens Walker of the South Carolina School have again 
offered their assistance in securing demonstration students 
for the summer session. Advanced work will be given in the 
Language of Signs, Interpreting, the Manual Alphabet, the 
teaching of Speech, Speech-reading, Language, Reading, 
Audiometry and work with hearing aids. 

Classes will be held again for deaf Negro teachers of the 
deaf. Such a class was held for the first time last summer and 
it is hoped that more deaf adults will take advantage of these 
courses. It is suggested that deaf Negro teachers see their 
Superintendents about getting possible Rehabilitation aid for 
taking these courses as some states have made such arrange- 
ments. 

It is hoped that more teachers in the public schools may 
become interested in the hard of hearing child who remains 
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in the public school. Such teachers should become acquainted 
with the testing of hearing, the teaching of speech and 
speech-reading and the use of hearing aids. 

A six weeks’ course will be given on the Atypical Child. 
Two weeks of this course will be given over to instruction on 
the Problems of the Blind and the Partially Sighted, two 
weeks to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, and two weeks 
to the Mentally retarded. 


WISCONSIN 


State TEACHERS COLLEGE, MILWAUKEE 
June 21—August 1, 1948 


Milwaukee State Teachers College will offer courses in 
three areas of special education during a six weeks’ summer 
session beginning June 21. Students may work toward un- 
dergraduate and graduate credit in the education of the deaf 
and hard of hearing and in the education of the mentally 
retarded, and toward graduate credit in speech correction. 

A seminar in hearing rehabilitation (Education 490, 3 
credits) is to include discussions of the anatomy, physiology 
and pathology of hearing, the measurement of the capacities 
of the deaf and hard of hearing; the conservation of hear- 
ing, selection of hearing aids, and auditory training, and the 
educational problems of the hearing handicapped child. 

Seminar will be staffed by 20 experts in their fields. 

For further information address Miss Alice Streng, Direc- 
tor, Exceptional Division, Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 


Tue UNIverSITy OF WISCONSIN, MapIsON 
June 25—August 20, 1948 


The following three courses for persons interested in the 
work for the deaf and the hard of hearing will be given at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Speech 143. Modern acoustic instrumentation. John Duffy (Wiscon- 
sin State Department of Public Instruction) 
Educ. 122. —e of the physically handicapped. Mrs. Gwen 
rmo 
Educ. 152. Hearing rehabilitation. Mr. Duffy 


= 
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Changes in Administrators 


LOUIS M. DiCARLO TO SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


The appointment of Louis M. DiCarlo as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education and Audiology at Syracuse University 
School of Education is announced by Dr. William M. Cruick- 
shank, Director of Special Education. 

Professor DiCarlo will assume responsibility for the de- ° 
velopment of the Syracuse program for the education of 
teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing. He will also be 
responsible for the educational program of the Conservation 
of Hearing Center of Syracuse University. Mr. DiCarlo was 
formerly Director of Special Education in New Rochelle, 
New York, in which position he particularly developed the 
program for speech and the conservation of hearing. During 
the war he served in the U. S. Army and was with the Aural 
Rehabilitation Center at Borden General Hospital. He has 
studied at Union College, Massachusetts State College, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Iowa University and Columbia 
University Teachers College. 


DR. JEAN UTLEY TO ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Jean Utley has joined the staff of the Department of 
Otolaryngology of the College of Medicine of the University 
of Illinois which has established a Division of Speech and 
Hearing Rehabilitation as a part of its medical and non- 
medical clinical training program in the College of Medicine, 
1853 West Polk Street, Chicago 12, Illinois. Dr. Utley will 
be doing research and lecturing to otolaryngologists on the 
educational aspects of speech and hearing problems. The 
work is largely patterned after that developed by the staff 
of the Rehabilitation Units of the Armed Services and in the 
Veterans Administration. 


Necrology 
DR. OSCAR M. PITTENGER 


Dr. Oscar Morton Pittenger, widely known and highly re- 
spected educator of the deaf passed away November 17, 
1947. Dr. Pittenger had a long and useful life. He was born 
February 25, 1869, near Muncie, Indiana. He worked his 
way through Indiana University, and received his Bachelor’s 
degree in June, 1896. That same year he married Pauline 
Gibson of Parkers Landing, Pennsylvania. He and Mrs. 
Pittenger started on a long career of school work in the pub- 
lic schools of Anderson, Indiana. Later Dr. Pittenger became 
Superintendent of Schools at Alexandria, and then at Frank- 
fort. He received his Master of Arts degree from Columbia, 
and his Doctor of Philosophy degree from Illinois Wesleyan 
University. He was teaching psychology at Ball State Teach- 
ers College in 1919, when he was appointed Superintendent 
of the Indiana School for the Deaf. He served the Indiana 
School for sixteen years with affection and distinction. 

Dr. Pittenger was a member of many organizations. He 
took particular pride in his membership and offices in the 
Indiana Schoolmen’s Club, and the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Throughout 
his life he was an active member of the Methodist Church. 

Surviving Dr. Pittenger are his three daughters: Miss 
Priscilla Pittenger, now with the Veterans Administration 
in New York City; Miss Martha K. Pittenger, The Ohio 
State School for the Deaf, Columbus; and Mrs. Ross Rissler 
of El Paso, Texas. 

One of the finest tributes to Dr. Pittenger may be found in 
the words that he himself wrote about August Jutt. Mr. 
Jutt was one of the great deaf teachers in Indiana, and died 
in 1928. Dr. Pittenger wrote a paragraph which is inscribed 
on a tablet in the hall of the Indiana School. The tribute he 
gave Mr. Jutt eloquently reflects Dr. Pittenger’s own life 
in kindly understanding and stature. He wrote: 


“A great teacher who understood his pupils as few 
teachers do; who did his work as only an artist does; who 
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for forty-nine years skillfully awakened the intellect and 
cultivated the moral sensibilities of deaf children; who 
grew riper in wisdom, richer in experience, sweeter in per- 
sonality, and stronger in influence as the years came and 
went; who radiated good will and strength as a tall cliff 
that rises above the clouds radiates eternal sunshine from 
its head.” 

E. R. ABERNATHY, Superintendent 
Ohio School for the Deaf 


T. V. ARCHER 


T. V. Archer, 80, retired principal of the Illinois School for 
the Deaf who devoted most of his life to instruction of the 
deaf, died October 30. 

Author of several textbooks on instruction for the deaf, he 
had retired from the Illinois school in 1945 after 23 years as 
principal. Previously for 10 years he was principal of the 
Texas School for the Deaf and had served on faculties of 
similar schools in North Carolina, Oklahoma and In/iana. 
He was not deaf—The Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
October 31, 1947. 

Mr. Archer was a graduate of the first Normal Training 
class at Gallaudet College, being graduated in 1892. 


= 
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School Items 


Florida School for the Deaf—The building program of 
the Florida School has moved along quite satisfactorily. The 
service and maintenance building is entirely completed and 
also the store room addition to the main kitchen. The library 
and classroom addition is 48% completed. The primary unit 
is 16% completed. It is expected that all improvements will 
be completed by June 30. December 12, a contract was let 
for enlarged refrigeration facilities. — 


Louisville, Kentucky, Day School_—The students of the 
Deaf Department of the Louisville, Kentucky, Public 
Schools are enjoying their work at Shawnee High School. 
They are entering into the activities of the school very com- 
mendably. One student has made the science team. One boy 
holds a position on the student council of the school. One 
pupil is a reporter on the school paper. 

The Department for the Deaf has had many distinguished 
guests. Among them are Val Clare of Windsor, Canada, 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy of Los Angeles, California, and Dr. 
Florence S. Dunlop of Ontario, Canada. 


Maryland School for the Deaf—The Maryland School 
opened its doors with a complete staff of specially trained 
teachers and has again resumed full time survey work 
covering hearing loss among children in the public schools 
of the state. This is being conducted under the direction of 
Miss Thelma Schoppert. A liberal teacher salary increase 
has been granted by the Legislature elevating the salary 
standards for college graduates with Class A Certificates to a 
minimum of $2,200.00 and a maximum of $3,200.00 for the 
present school year. Annual increases of $100.00 per year 
will also raise the maximum to $3,800.00. 


Missouri School for the Deaf—During the past year 
the Missouri School has been placed directly under the 
State Board of Education and the State Commissioner of 
Education, The State Board of Education is a non-political 
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body and has only recently come into existence under the 
new state constitution, which was adopted two years ago. 
A very forward step and one of the first taken by the new 
Board was to set standards for certification of our teach- 
ers. It is interesting that one requirement is that each 
teacher be certified by the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf. Under the new law the 
office of Director of Special Education in the State Depart- 
ment was also established. The duties of this office are to 
correlate the work of special education throughout the state 
and to assist in providing better opportunities and service 
for the exceptional child. 

The physical plant at the Missouri School is being im- 
proved by the installation of two new 400 H.P. oil-burning 
boilers and a new steam engine driven 250 kva generator. 
This new equipment is being installed in a new addition to 
the power house. In order to provide sufficient fuel for the 
entire school year a 5,000 barrel fuel oil storage tank has 
been erected and placed adjacent to the power house addi- 
tion. Approximately $100,000 is being spent on these im- 
provements. 


Lexington School for the Deaf—During the present year 
the enrollment in the Preschool Department has increased 
still more, there now being 77 children enrolled under the 
age of six years. The instruction of these children, of course, 
must be largely individual in nature. To meet this need, we 
have provided six tutors this year. Most of the instruction 
provided by these tutors is with individual children but for 
those in the upper age group, that is, 4, 44% and 5 year 
olds, a few hours of work each days in small groups of 
four and five children, is more profitable. This is an ex- 
pensive type of education but a good Nursery program 
must provide this kind of service if the educational re- 
sults we hope to achieve are to be experienced. 


Willis and Elizabeth Martin Day School, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Eye clinic: To be called the Holman White Eye Clinic 
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—was dedicated on October 15 for complete ophthalmo- 
logical examinations of children who have been screened in 
other eye clinics in other parts of the School District, and 
who need more thorough examinations. A memorial fund in 
memory of Dr. White was used to purchase most of the 
equipment. As a special phase of the work not only will the 
pupils in our sight saving classes have complete eye 
examinations yearly but each child in the deaf classes will 
have a special and very complete eye examination. 

Individual hearing aid services: To date we have fur- 
nished 48 children with the individual hearing aids from a 
fund raised by parents. We are glad also to report that each 
classroom is now equipped with a class hearing aid. 

Buses: Bus transportation is now being provided for our 
children under 12 years of age. The older ones continue to 
travel by trolley car and we hope that this plan will con- 
tinue, because this experience helps them to grow in their 
ability to take care of themselves. 

Television: Station WFIL-TV, of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, has arranged to take pictures of our speech and lip 
reading work with the younger children, to be shown during 
National Hearing Week. 


Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf—Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Leonard Bradford, Jr., and their daughters, Tommie Brad- 
ford Reichman, and Maidie Bradford Goddard, presented 
their twenty room mansion and eight acres of ground to the 
Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf, for a permanent home. 
This gift was received on the school’s fourth birthday, in 
June, 1947. 

The school is dedicated to speech and lip reading for the 
pre-school deaf child. Since there is no other school quite 
like it serving these needs in the southwest, its growth has 
been rapid. 

The gift of the $300,000.00 estate includes, besides the 
beautiful, rambling brick mansion and eight acres of beauti- 
fully landscaped lawns, a four car garage with three rooms 
and a bath upstairs, and a small brick cottage. The Pilot 
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Institute has received the personal and financial help from 
the Kiwanis Club of the north Dallas Park-Cities. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars was placed in a trust fund from which 
$2,500.00 annually will be set aside for the maintenance of 
the buildings and grounds. 

The Dallas Pilot Club, a group of thirty-five business 
women, established the Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 
and their members are the governing body for the school. 

The professional men of Dallas also extend their support 
to the school. A medical staff, legal counsel, and the audi- 
tors, all contribute their time and advice. 


Oral Classes for the Deaf, Hamilton, Ont.—In September 
a Hard of Hearing Class was opened as an addition to the 
two Oral Classes already in operation. All three class- 
rooms are equipped with modern group hearing aids having 
a microphone for each two pupils. In the new classroom, 
the wiring is laid under a mastic tile floor. Fluorescent 
lighting is used. 
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Will Hold Convention—The International Council for 
Exceptional Children is holding its twenty-fourth annual 
convention in Des Moines, Iowa, from April 25 to April 
28, 1948. 

Convention headquarters will be at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. The International Council for Exceptional Children 
is composed of educators and social workers interested in the 
problems of the handicapped child. 

Supt. Harley Wooden of the Michigan School for the 
Deaf is President of this organization. 


Conference on Integration of the Education and Rehabili- 
tation of the Deaf and the Blind, Region III.—The second 
of the subject conferences took place in Asheville, North 
Carolina, October 14-16, 1947, just one year after the first. 
Both the educators and the rehabilitators expressed pleasure 
over progress each state had made in the interim and de- 
termination to develop their cooperative relationships fur- 
ther. A third meeting is planned for July of 1948, probably 
at the Alabama School for the Deaf and the Blind in 
Talladega. The Regional Rehabilitation Office having 
pointed the way to sound integration of education and 
rehabilitation for these groups of the disabled by organiz- 
ing the first two conferences, the educators are assuming 
responsibility for the third since the discussion has pro- 
gressed to the point where the development of standards for 
school functions is paramount. The Regional Office will act 
in an advisory capacity to the program committee consisting 
of three school executives and two rehabilitation directors. 
Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President of Gallaudet College and 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and 
Dr. M. E. Frampton, Principal of the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind and Head of the Department 
for the Education of the Handicapped, Teachers College 
Columbia University, advised the conference that the meet- 
ing was a great step forward in developing greater oppor- 
tunities for the blind and the deaf. They stated that the 
schools and rehabilitation agencies in all regions would 
surely benefit materially by instituting similar programs. 
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Education of the Deaf in Post-War India.—Pre-war 
India has been divided into two political dominions within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations;—India and Paki- 
stan. The Post-War India is again sub-divided into several 
provinces,—something like the American states, though 
much bigger in size. There are eight major provinces in 
India besides the Native States which have acceded to the 
Dominion of India. The United Provinces of Agra and 
Avadh is one of the eight provinces. 

The Government of the United Provinces have formulated 
a five-year program for the education of the deaf. There 
are already two schools for them,—one at Lucknow (the 
capital city of the Province) and the other at Allahabad. 
The Government proposes to have 5 or 6 more schools in 
the course of next two or three years. A Training College 
for teachers of the deaf has been maintained since January 
1, 1948, at Lucknow. Mr. S. N. Banerji, M.A., who was in 
Gallaudet College is a classmate of President L. M. Elstad 
in 1922-23, has been brought from the Calcutta Deaf and 
Dumb School on a loan service as the Principal of the 
College. Mr. S. Chaturvedi, M.A., Dip. Ed. (Wales), a lec- 
turer in the Lucknow University, has been sent by the 
Government to Manchester for special training. On his re- 
turn home, Mr. Banerji will revert to Calcutta. Mr. N. C. 
Chaturvedi, M.A., LL.B., who is an advocate in the Luck- 
now Chief Court and a member of the Court of Governors 
of the University of Lucknow, worked up the plan in col- 
laboration with Mr. Banerji, who is also the General Sec- 
retary of the Convention of the Teachers of the Deaf in 
India. In the College, Mr. Banerji is being helped by lec- 
turers drafted from the University for part-time work. 

The province of U.P. has about 8,000 deaf children of 
school age. It is hoped that in the course of the next ten 
years more schools for the deaf will be opened and their 
education will be made compulsory. Lucknow has the ad- 
vantage of a central situation within the Dominion of 
India and has a large university, and it is hoped that the 
Training College will grow into an All-India College. 
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Conference at Syracuse University—The program for 
the Third Annual Conference on Problems of Impaired 
Hearing which will be held at the School of Education at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, on July 24, 1948, 
is as follows: 


Morning Session 9:30 a.m. Lecture Room, School of Nursing 


PRESIDING: Acnes AuLArpyce, Assistant Professor of Speech and 
Education, Syracuse University 
“Modern Trends in the Education and Care of Individuals with 
Impaired Hearing” 
Miriam Pauls, Co-Director, Hearing and Speech Clinic, U.S. 
Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
“Research Developments in Psychology and Education of Individuals 
with Impaired Hearing” 
Clarence V. Hudgins, Research Director, Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts 
Discussion of papers 
Resource Personnel 
Louis M. DiCarlo, Syracuse University 
Marion Quick, Clarke School for the Deaf 
Luncheon 12:30 p.m. Cafeteria Style. Drumlins Country Club 
PRESIDING: Witu1am M. CruicksHank, Director of Special Edu- 
cation, School of Education, Syracuse University 
“Meeting the Needs of the Child with Impaired Hearing” 
Estelle E. Samuelson, Executive Secretary, New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing; Instructor, Department of the Edu- 
cation of the Exceptional, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


Afternoon Session 2:30 p.M. 817 University Avenue 


PRESIDING: Harry J. Herrman, Director, School of Speech and 
Dramatic Art, Syracuse University 
—— —— and the Use of Hearing Aids” (A Demonstration- 
ecture 
Louis M. DiCarlo, Assistant Professor of Education and Audio- 
logy; Educational Director, Conservation of Hearing Center, 
Syracuse University 
Discussion 
Resource Personnel 
Gordon D. Hoople, Professor of Otolaryngology; Medical Di- 
rector, Conservation of Hearing Center 
William M. Cruickshank, Syracuse University 
Alice DeJohn, Percy Hughes School for Exceptional Children, 
Syracuse - 
Agnes Allardyce, Syracuse University 
William G. Peacher, Assistant Professor of Speech Pathology; 
Associate Director, Remedial Speech Laboratory, Syracuse 
University 


Speech Convention in Detroit—The summer meeting of 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf will be held in Detroit, Michigan, from June 21 
to June 25, 1948. 
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American Annals of the Deaf 


No school or university library is complete or up-to- 
date without a full set of the American Annals of the 
Deaf. 


The Annals contains numerous articles on all phases 
of the education of the deaf. These articles are written 
by recognized authorities in their respective fields. 


With the November 1943, the November 1944, and 
the November 1945 Index Numbers now available, in- 
formation on any subject may be found instantly pro- 


vided you have a complete set of the Annals. 


Back copies of practically all issues beginning with 
the September 1868 number are available. 


Issues prior to January 1901, $1.00 per copy. 
All January issues, $1.00 per copy. 


November 1943, November 1944, and November 
1945 Index Numbers, $1.00 per copy 


All other issues subsequent to 1901, 50 cents per copy 


Send your orders to AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington 2, D.C. 
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